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Foreword 


M any boob have been writcen on the collecting of coins. 
But few numismatisfs have attempted to discuss the art of 
coin coHecdng as such, with all the subtle questions of 
choice and taste whii must be the governing principles of a 
collection. To take a broad and yet well-infortned view of the 
great range of coinage, ancient and modem, besides all the 
medals made from the Renaissance onwards: to deal selectively 
and yet gracefully with this mass of material, and indicate the 
points of chief importance as they arise: to humanise the survey 
by relating it to the known experiences of collectors, without 
offaiding against propriety*—these tasks call for inveterate 
qualities of knowledge and wisdom. 

The author of this book has enjoyed great advantage. He was 
schooled in the art of numismatics by a mimionatist (personally 
respected and loved by many) of rare achievement From his 
father he could draw that broad leamii^, that apt touch and that 
essential humanism which alone can foster artistry in any pursuit 
of knowledge. And in the following pages, as ic seems to me. 
Mr. Forrer well vindicates his own numismatic pe(%tee. His 
book teaches wh£c it stimulates; and, while reason Ic^cally 
selects what should be collected, the eye is encouraged to delight 
in what it sees. 

C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. 


Oxford. 
October rp54. 
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I T may seem presumptuous to bring out yet another book on 
the coiJcctTj^ of coins, but my forty years’ experience as a 
coin dealer has convinced me that there is need for a simple 
explaxution on the arc of collecting coins. Li my view there are 
large numbers of people who, though mterested in coins, do not 
quite know how to set about the business of collecting. If they 
try some of the manuals they are conironted by technical terms, 
some of which are not selfwdent, and their enthusiasm receives 
a check. 

The aim of this work is to start from the beginiung and leave 
nothing unexplained. No attempt will be made to deal widi any 
particiir scries of coins in detail, but at the end of most chapters 
books on the subject will be indicated, whilst the comprehensive 
bibliography in the Appendix, divided into subjects and countries, 
will act as a pointer to further study once the would-be collector 
has decided on his particular held. 

Another foctor which induced me to cake up this task is that so 
many of foe earlier books on coin coUectn^ are now out of 
print, both in English and ocher lai^uages. This, too, is 
discouraging to the enquirer, as it may not be easy for him to 
find foe particular book desired in any library to which he has 
access, and after all, it is so much more satisfoctory to own a book 
rafoer than boitow it. 

I would like to express my thanks to the many friends who, by 
cheir encouragement, have induced me to attempt this task; nor 
would I omit acknowledging my indebtedness for foe general 
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of this book to an MrlW effort on similar lines by H. M. F, 
Scbalman and H. Holzer. To Dc. Humphrey Sutherland, who 
not only read the manuscript and made many valuable suggestions, 
but has also contributed such a delightful Foreword, I am more 
than grateful. And in my dianks I would also like to include 
Miss June Cnmii^s for so paticncly elucidating doubtful points, 
and Mrs. Patricia Parrent for hours and hotus of painsuHng 
typing. 

Pot any omissions, errors and inaccuracies I crave indulgence 
and welcome criticism, beUeving in the truth of the Italian adage; 
Mcglio efare e fentirsi chi non fare e petitirsi, which might be freely 
tra^ated: It’s better to write a book and regret it, tliau not to 
write ... andr^retit! 

LEONARD S. FORRBR, 

London, W.i. 

October 1954. 
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Introduction 


S OME years ago a well-known doctor—incidentally is 
also a coin collector—remarked on the undoubted fact that 
nmnismadsts live to a ripe old age. On asking him i£ he 
could accoimt fot diis from a medical point of view, lie assured 
me that there was an adequate explanadoa. His view was that so 
absor bi ng a hobby tended to prolong life for two reasons: the 
tired business man, who comes home with problems oppressing 
him, is able to forget them when he turns to his coin coUecdonj 
in consequence he slc^ better, and refreshed is able to confront 
his problems the following day wick greater atdJity. Secondly, 
the problem of retirement is solved in advance, for instead of 
missing die active roudne of his previous employment, the 
increased leisure allows him to devote more dme to his hobby and 
to carry out long-cherished projects of rearrangement, of 
cataloguii^, and of completing research into some aspects of his 
particular interest. This is instructive and encouraging, so that no 
apology is needed in commending die coUeedng and the study of 
coins to all who have the slightest interest in those metallic discs 
beyond what they will purchase. 

As a hobby coins are fasdnadi^, not only because reaching back 
to the early Greek period they cover a large part of the world’s 
history for i,$oo years, but because they may be collected and 
studied in such a very wide variety of ways, many of which will 
be indicated in a later chapter. Coins arc practically indestructible; 
even when worn it is often possible to identify them and derive 
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tht satisfaction of placing tliem in ihdr right category. Then, too, 
the lure of the chase is never ^ away; what a delight to secure 
qdte unexpectedly that dusrvc piece needed to complete one 
section I 

It may be chou^t that the coUccring of coins is an expensive 
pursuit. This is indeed a fallacy; there are categories of coins to 
suit all purses, and this applies just as well to ancient as to modem 
coins. Not even the rarest coin sold by auction has ever fetched 
the high prices of great rarides in the stamp market, and it is often 
possible to acepare many hundred copper and nickel coins foe a 
very few shillings. Silver and gold coins are necessarily dearer, 
partly because of diek muinsic metal value, but even so, it is 
c^uitc possible to collect them on a moderate income. It must not 
be forgotten, either, that an intelligendy formed collection 
increases in value as the years go by, and is one of the soundest 
investments at the present time. There is an art, however, in 
collecting coins, and it is the auh of this book to provide the 
necessary guidance in that aspect, in ordet to prevent disappoint¬ 
ment and discouragement to the would-be collector. 

It may be of interest to recall some of the collectors who have 
crossed my path during the lastforty years, partly as an encourage¬ 
ment to others to follow m their footsteps, and partly to show 
ftom what diffecii^ walks of life they were drawn. W. H. 
Valentine, who wrote three very useful boob on Mohammedan 
and Indian coins, was a carpenter who was given an Indian gold 
coin to wear on his watch-chain- bttigued by the Arabic It^cnds, 
he taught himself to read it so foat he might decipher his coin; 
from that small beginnir^ and that determination grew his 
extensive and accurate knowledge of a really difficult series of 
coins. Oswald Fitch was a printer, whose interest in coins was 
aroused by printii^ the catalogues of a well-known firm of 
auctioneen, who in his day conducted many coin sales. Sidney 
Reilly was a fervent admirer of Napoleon, and made a really 
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ioceresnng collection of chat great Empcrot; his leisure, however, 
was limited, as he could only collect duili^ his visits to this 
country during 1919 to 1924, £br most of his time was spent in 
Soviet Russia on confidential missions for our Poreigii Office! 
Cumberland Clark collected Greek coins, but only of places he 
had visited, whilst Lady Blane always enquired for coins of 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, and was never mrerested in any 
others. H. Bearman refused to have any coins sent to him by 
post, as his wife objected to his collecdng“in foot, he kept his 
collection at the back of the parlour chimney! Old Mr. Mackarell 
deddod to sell his collection of Roman coins owij^ to advancing 
years, and having accepted the cheque in payment went to the 
door with the purchaser, but suddenly sat down on the doorstep 
and burst into tears with the cry, “ Please give me my coins back, 
I can’t bear to part with them, but I promise you shall have them 
after my death,” Admiral Prince Louis of Batcenberg (later the 
Marquess of Milford Haven) collected naval medals, and his 
large three-volume work is still the standard book on the subject; 
whilst Canon A. C. Headlam (later Bishop of Gloucester) brought 
together a series of Greek coins illustrating the trade routes in the 
Mediterranean during the fifth and fourth centuries B-C, And 
what shall we say of the unknown collector vdiosc coins were all 
pierced owing to a beUef that they would preserve him from 
sudden death? He, alas, fell downstairs and broke his neck, so 
that his widow hastened to sell them lest tiicy bring her bad 
luck tool 

Such then have been collectors of coins in die past, along with 
a host of others, each one choosing some particular aspect of the 
hobby for his delecution. Nor must it be forgotten that many of 
the besc 4 aiowii collections, such as die Platt Hall, the Ryan and 
the Lockett, were begun by their former owners when still 
schoolboys. The puisuic is therefore open to all and its enjoyment 
barred to none. 

At the end of most riiapcers a short list of suitable books will be 
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listed, bearing on the subjecwnatler treated, and will also be 
included in the more comprehenave select Bibliography in the 
Appendix. The coins illustrated on the plates arc but a few of the 
many one could have chosen, but it is hoped they will whet your 
appetite for more. 
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Chapter i 

THE MAKING OF COINS 


T he collecting of coins £br cheir own sake is not a new 
amongst the Greeks there were loven of £iie coins, 
and it is certain that the products of such a dry-siate as 
Syracuse, where funous ardsts have recorded dieir signatures on 
thdr finest coins, were highly prized by collectors in those days 
just as they sqU are now. Amongst the Romans, too, there were 
collectors. We know that the Emperor Augustus owned a 
cabinet of coins and was keenly interested in the choice of types 
for any new coinage. The find of Roman gold coins in the 
foundations of a Roman villa at Vitry in Switzerland, where no 
two specimens were alike and all save one (out of seventy-two) 
are in beautiful condition, poincs not to a banker but to a collector, 
especially as half was buried in one angle of die room and die 
remainder in the opposite comer—no doubt in the hope that if 
half was stolen, the others would be overlooked. 

£q medisval dmes, it would seem that the art of collecting was 
largely lost, although we know chat Cba rlemagne did own a 
collection, and that some of the monastic collections were started 
very ea£y. It was not undl the Renaissance, with its emphasis on 
classical learning, chat interest was aroused in the collectu^ of 
coins, particularly in Italy, where relics of Greek and Roman act 
became highly prized, and coins too came into their own, 
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inspired as they were by some of the lovely Renaissance medals 
by such attisn ai Pisanello and Matteo de Pastl 

As the classical revival spread to France and Central Europe, so 
did the love of ancient coins, and by the seventeenth century 
most European princes and rulers owned collections and arc 
known to have tried to rival each other in acquiring rare 
spedmcais. Nor were countKfeitcrs slow to take advantage of the 
situation, so chat forgeries of that period exist and are not too 
easy to recc^nise. Quite a few boob were written, in Latin, all 
of diem dealir^ with classical coins, and many of them with 
woodcuts more or less accurately teproducu^ the originals. But it 
was not vmtil Eckhel^s D^ctrina mmorum Vtttrum, published in 
1792-8, that an orderly system of collecting was first enunciated, 
and his work laid the foundation of all our modem approach to 
numismatics. He also started the first modem coin cabinet, at 
Vienna, about 1760, by order of Empress Maria Theresa, who 
transferred her own collection to form the basis of the new 
museum. In Ei^land the magnificent collections of coins in the 
British Museum owe their inception to an amalgamation of 
George IE’s and the Bank of England collections. 

With the nineteenth century coin collecting really came inro 
its own, and boob on almost all branches of numismatics began 
to appear in many languages, making it possible to collect 
scientifically, whilst numismatic societies, by bringir^ like- 
minded people together, greatly extended the pleasures of 
collecting, and by publishing regular journals widened the aide 
of collectors in many lands. 

This developmait has continued uninterrupted into the 
ewmtiedi coitury, and whilst wars have brought temporary 
set-bacb, they have increased the number of those interested in 
coins, an interest often first aroused through service overseas. 
There is therefore a wealth of accumulated knowledge available 
to the enquirer, and although the last word on many problems has 
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not been it is no lougot necessary to study coins in isoladon, 
nor to collect blindly. 

Houf coins are made 

“ The Lydians,” says Herodotus (i. 94), were the first people 
we know of ro strike coins of gold and silver.” Although this 
seems categorical, diere stHI is some doubt as to the actual origin 
of coins, since the earliest coins were struck in ” electrum,” a 
natural compound of gold and silver collected at Sardes from 
mountain streams. Generally it is agreed that coins originated in 
Asia Minor and are of the seventh century B.C-, probably issued 
during the reign of Gyges (687-652 b.c.), the founder of the new 
Lydian Empire. Previously gold, silver and electrum objects had 
carculated on a barter basis, and the invention of coinage was 
really a labour-saving device, since these globular pieces of 
metal, impressed with a device on one face, were guaranteed 
thereby to be of a certain definite weight, so that they could be 
counted instead of being weighed. Originally the metal was 
heated and poured into plain moulds; when sufficiently cool the 
bean-shaped lump was then placed on an anvil on which a 
design had been engraved and driven home with a punch to take 
an impression of the device. 

The next stage consisted in having a design engraved on both 
anvil and punch, so diat both fices of the coin bore a type. In 
describing a coin the type fiom the anvil is known as the obverse, 
the other as the reverse; these are what are often called the head 
and tail. Improvements were gradually made in an endeavour to 
centre the types, for on some of die early pieces part of the design 
is often off the coin; therefore improvemenc consisted of having 
a rim round the design, or pins and holes in anvil and punch. 
Also some of the dies may have been hinged. From diesc early 
beginnii^s sprang the modem coins we know, through successive 
improvements, most of which date from the early sixteenth 
century when Bramanee in Italy first invented die sacw-press, so 
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that coins were struck ^ough steady pressure instead of by 
hammer blows. In 1573 a metal rim or collar was placed for the 
first around the blank 5 this had a rwofold advantage, for it 
not only prevented the metal expanding irregularly, but also by 
providing a neat edge—often, engraved with a legend—the 
practice of clippii^ or shearing off bits of the metal from the 
edge of die coins was prevented. Although die collar was first 
introduced in England in Elizabeth I’s reign, it was discontinued 
until Charles II's coinage of 1662, when the legend DECUS ET 
TUTAMEN (*‘ An ornament and a safeguard ’') was imprinted 
by the collar on die edge of his coins. A further refinement was 
the invention of the steam coining-press by Boulton and Watt in 
the early nineteenth century; this soon became the standard 
equipment of European mints, Since then coins have been struck 
widi mote and more mechanised precision, so that they all look 
alike, but the uniformity thus attained has largely been at die 
expense of artistic merit I 

A word as to dies: Originally the dies—that is, the designs on 
both anvil and punch—were engraved direct by hand, and being 
somewhat brittle, a very large number must have been made, so 
chat akhough the gener^ type remained the same, there are 
innumerable difierences, all of which added great variety to the 
coinage. A study of die varieties and die sequences in the Greek 
coinage is of ^sdnating interest and is of considerable value in 
arriving at the dates of die varied issues. In modem times the 
medallist supplies a la^e plaster model of his design; diis is placed 
on a reducing machine, working on the pantograph principle, and 
the first or master die is then prepared fiom the resultant embossed 
model The master die is never used; working punches (or dies) 
are cakm from it, so that if any of them break durii^ the process 
of striking, more can be made ffom the master die, thus ensuring 
exact uniformity. 

Another process used for producing coins in early Roman 
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times was hy casQng metal pieces, originally in the form of bars, 
latet in the form of large round pieces, usually in bronze, as dies 
larger about in. inch in diameter would not be stroz^ enough 

to last for more than one or two blows. Casting was done by 
shaping moulds with the design or type in the amative; the 
molten, metal was then poured into the mould and allowed to 
cool off- It was obviously a simple method of producing a coin, 
but too slow eventually for practical purposes. This process was 
soon abandoned and was only revived in the later Middle Ages, 
when the Renaissance ardsis wanted to produce large medals and 
no die would have been strong enough to support die weight of 
blows required to strike them. 

Cast coins were also produced in China from the earliest times, 
where they were in the form of hoes, knives, bridges or bells; 
eventually only the end of the knife-handle, a round disc with a 
square hole, was substituted for the clumsier objects, and this 
piece—called a cash—was cast undl quite modem times. Japan, 
too, from about the end of the sixteendi century produced cast 
coins; these are in the form of large oval gold plates called obans, 
with devices stamped on them as guarantees, and with die 
Emperor s s^natuce in indian ink. Owing to this Utter feet they 
were held in considecable reverence and wrapped in silk so as to 
preserve the signature. 

Com shapes 

Although the earliest Greek coins were somewhat irregular in 
shape, diey soli were approximately round, and both Greeks and 
Romans seem to have judged chat a coin should be round, a 
belief which has never been seriously disputed—as witness our 
present-day coinage. There were some exceptions to this; the 
fish-shaped coins of Olbia for instance, as also the early Roman 
bars or jEs si^tum. Later, however, the successors of Alexander 
the Great in N.W. India adopted square coins for some of their 
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brouzfi issues, a practice still fcUowed as regards some of the 
Dickel coins of India. Round coins with square holes in the 
middle are common to China, Japan and Korea, whilst modem 
French, Belgian and British East and West Africa have issued 
nickel coins with cerUxal holes, so that ^e natives could string 
them. Square or lozengO'shaped coins were struck both in 
England and in Northern Europe during sieges, a fact which can 
be explained by the absence of a regular mint, as also because 
dicse emergency pieces were often struck Eom mcltcd^down 
church or college plate. The sieges of Newark, Colchester and 
Scarborough in Charles Ts reign are such examples; there are 
many more—all of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—in 
the Dutcdi, German and Swedish series. In Sweden, too, we End 
k^e copper plates issued as emergency money in the eighteenth 
century; these had round stamps punched in the four comers and 
the centre, denoting value and rdgn. Otherwise coins were 
round and have remained so ever since. 

MetaU 

The three metals most commonly used are gold, silver and 
copper. Of these silver is the most important, and copper rates 
second to it, because one or other of these two mecals has been 
die standard on which most currencies have been based. Gold 
was usually a multiple of silver, and only used for la^e payments 
or for savings. In Greek rimes silver was the normal standard, and 
in Rome the early copper coinage was soon displaced by a silver 
unit, as this was found more convenient for trade. Iron was 
somerimes used but nearly always for emergency issues, Coins of 
lead do occur, particularly in Egypt about the third century A.D. 
Tin coins drculated in Britain and Nordiem Gaul about the first 
century A j>,; tin issues are also to be found in die Malayan issue 
of modem times. English issues of minor coins hom Charles If to 
William and Mary were in tin. Russia experimented widi a 
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platiiuim coinage in the nineceenth century, but this was soon 
abandoned as economically unsatisfeccory. But in die main, gold, 
silver and copper are the usual metals, although cupro^nickel, 
aluminium-bronze and nickel are now extensively used for 
minor denominations. 


chapter 2 

WHAT COINS TO COLLECT 


H ere we embark on a difficult subjcct» for chore arc scores 
of ways in which to collect coins, and a great deal depends 
on individual preferences. All that can be done is to 
suggest some of the ways in which coins have been, or can be, 
collected: the final choice is yours. 

There are some main groupings into which the subject can be 
divided, as follows: 


HISTORICAX 

Coins ef one country 

This is perhaps the most obvious way to coEect, and hardly 
needs elaboration. 

Coins of two or mere ceunttiesr closely allied 
Typical examples would be the Anglo-Gallic coinage of 
Edward HI to Henry VT for the English possessions in France, as 
weU as the contemporaneous issues in England; the Anglo- 
Haaoverian coin^e of George I to "Williani IV for Brunswick and 
Luneburg, and later for Hanover, together with dieir English 
councaparts; the republic of Genual America (Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador); Spain and the 
Two Sidlies; the Spanish, followed by the Austrian, domination 
of the Netherlands, and many more. 
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C^ins of ono period of history 

This is 4 very intercsGng pursuit, and it has often been favoured. 
Dr. L. A. Lawrence concentrated on the gold noble of Edward IH, 
and by the end of his life he had a wonderful collection, which 
happily has passed in its entirety into the bands of another 
enthusiast. H. M. Lingford's splendid collection of the coinage of 
James 1 came mder the Hammer in and the catalogue is most 
useful for reference. In die same category would come a 
collection of coins issued as a result of the Crusades, including 
those epliemcral states such as the Kingdom of Jerusalem, die 
Pimcipality of Achaia, the Dukedom of Taranto and the Signory 
of Neopacras, Then die coins of the Tetrarchy—diose four 
co'Emperors Diocletian, Maximian Herculeus, Constandus 
Chlorus and Galecius Masimian—are another illustradon of this 
same method of concentrating on one period- This need not be 
restricted to one country, nor to andent coins. Pcince Faiouk of 
Egypt, whose collection was recently sold by auction, specialised 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and it is true to say that 
he formed the laigest and most representative collection of this 
period, including innamerable patterns and proofs, coins struct 
out of their normal metal, and even banknotes. Then the issues 
of Napoleon and his Amily, covering the period from i8oa to 
1815, are of absorbing interest and lead to a better understanding 
of his impact on European history. 


Coins of an overlord and his feudatory staUs 
The eicample which immediately springs to mind is the Holy 
Roman Empire. Founded by Charlemagne in aj>. 8co it not 
an empire in die modem sense, as that prince cannot be said to 
have exercised more a suzerainty over a great pan of the 
dominions wHch, at least in title, were included within his 
empire. A numerous body of autonomous sates under the 
sanction of the Emperor soon enjoyed the right of striking money, 
and a collection of these coins, covering a large part of Germany, 
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t he Nccherlnnds, France and Italy* showing the name of (he city 
or ruler in conjunction with die name and tide of the superior 
lord, is likely to he highly rewardii^, particularly as it will lead 
to some understanding of the political and economic situation in 
all chat part of Western Europe. 

Coins issued hy ecclesiastical rulers 

The latest series is, of course, that issued by the Popes 
beginning with Hadrian I (a.d. 772-95), and except for the hiatus 
between Pius IX (1S70) and Pius XI (1929) continuing until the 
present day. Needless to say, as the period covered is so long, die 
series is very extensive and it would need a very long purse to 
make as complete a collection as possible. However, as with any 
other series, it can be divided into periods, or the collection 
confined to certain denominadons. For anyone interested in 
ChtistUn legends, this is a very rich field; there are also many 
interesdng types representing basilicas, churches and other 
buildir^s in Rome, particularly in die seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Apart fiom diese, there are many other ecclesiasdcal rulers who 
had die right to coin. The Archbishops of Canterbury from 
Jaenberht (766-91) to Plegmund (890-914) struck pennies; there 
are long series struck by the Atchbishops of Bremen, Cologne, 
M^deburg, Maina, Olmiitz, Prague, Sakbuig, Treves and 
Vienna; the Bishops of Augsburg, Bamberg, Basel, Breslau, 
Brixen, Camin, Coire, Constance, Eichstatt. Freising, Fulda, 
Gurk. Bialberstadt, Hildesheira, Laibach, Lausanne, Liibcck, 
lijge, Metz, Munster, Osnabriick, Paderbom, Passau, Ra(isbon, 
Raizeburg, Sion, Spire, Stiasburg and Wurzburg; and even 
certain abbeys such as Beromunscer near Lucerne, Corvey, 
Ehvangen, St. Gall. Rempten, Murbach and Liiders, Stablo, 
Werden and Helmstadt, also Essen, Her ford, Quedlinbuig a nd 
Thoren, and still the list is not eidiausred. 


WHAT COINS TO COLLECT 

Coins of one particular ruUr 

Here the choice is infinite. One collector whose Christian 
name h Alexander made a special point in collecting the coins of 
Alexander the Great, and bccatise his father's name was Hadrian, 
he favoured that Emperor with more actendoii than all the others. 
Specialised collections have been made of the coins of William the 
Conqueror, of Stephen, of James I, of Charles I, and many 
another Bi^Iiah ruler; others have concentrated on Peter the 
Great of Russia, on Simon Bolivar whose bust appears on many 
South American coins, on Louis XTV of France, on Napoleon, and 
several other interestb^ sovereigns. 

Emergency coins struck during sieges 

This is a very interesting series, and fuller details will be found 
in Chapter to under the sub-heading " Siege coins.*’ 

Coins issued by revolutionaries 

To a certain extent diis is a small group, but it can be fascinating. 
1 would include the coins issued during the troublous re%ii of 
Stephen by Eustace Fiegohn, Robert de Scuieville, Hairy of 
Blois, Bishop of Winchestd;, the Empress Matilda, Robert and 
William of Gloucester, chough these are likely to be expensive. 
There is, too, the so-called pattern groat of Perkin Warbeck 
(1494), and the pattern 60-shilling pieces of James VBI, the 
Old Pretender. 

In Prance the issues of Charles (X), Cardinal de Bourbon 
(1589-90), in Portugal the coins of the Prior do Craco, D. Antonio 
(r59o), in Spain the coins of Charles V (1833-40) and Charles VTI 
(1872-85), in Hungary the coins of the Malcontents (1703-11), 
should all be included. Insurrections in Central and South 
America will provide some more material, for example the 
Mexican coinage of Morelos^ (1812-14), Generals Villa and 
Zapata during the revolution of 1913-16, not omimag the 
Muera Huerta (Death to Huerta) peso of 1914 issued by the 
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Consnrudonal Army and carrying this dire threat ag^t 
Victoriano Huerta who had been elected Provisional President. 
(Any soldier captured by Huerta^s forces and found in possession 
of this coin was promptly put to death,) 

In Chile there are die Copiapo peso of iZ 6 s, the Serena and 
Valparaiso pesos of 182a; alw the Tarapasa peso of 1891 struck 
durir^ the rebellion against President Balmaceda. In Peru the 
8-rcalfis of 1824 issued by the Spanish general, Cantcrac, should 
also be included- There are, of coune, many others which could 
join this category. 

Coins of women rulers 

1 have always diought that such a collection would be very 
pleasing and historically revealing- Apart {torn die names which 
come readily to mind, such as Cleopatra, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Mary Tudor, Elizabedi 1 , Anne, Victoria, Cadwrine H of Russia, 
Chrisdna of Sweden. Isabella of Spain, diete are many more. 
There is the long line of Roman Empresses, followed by the 
Byzantine consorts, as well as rulers in their own right, such as 
Irene (797-802) and Theodora (1055-6). In those European 
countries to which the Sahe Law (debarring the female line from 
the succession) did not apply, we find quite a few; Ulrica 
Eleonota in Sweden, Catherine I and Anna in Russia, Isabella II 
in Spain, Marie dc Nemours-Orleans in Neuchacel; Giovanna I of 
Naples, Chrisdna of Lorraine in Florence, Maria Maddalcna 
Malaspina in Fosdinovo, Marie Ixjuise in Parma, Bona di Savoia 
in Milan—all in Italy; Henriette de Lorrainc-Vaudemoni in 
Phalsbomg and Lixheim, Jeanne d'Albret in Navarre, Jeanne de 
Naples in Provence—all in France; and a certain number in 
Germany, including Christina Charlotte ofBrandenburg, Hedwig 
Sophia of Hesse, Anna Amalia of Saxony, Margaretha of 
Arcnbetg, Catharina Belgica of Hanau, Maria of Jever, not 
fotgecdng Maria Theresa of Austria and Elizabeth Bocskai of 
Transylvania. Pride of place, for my part, would go to foe lovely 
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portrait taler of Mary of Burgundy on her marriage to Majdmilian 
of Austria in 1479 (Plate XVT, 1). Then I would like to include 
the pattern dollar of LilivocaJaiiia of Hawaii, as well as a Chinese 
dollar of the Empress Tzu-Hsi, ^^lich may not be an official 
issue, but must nevertheless have been struck at the Tientsin mint, 
Most of the ladies mentioned are represented by portrait coins, 
but there are many others with only coats of arms. There is also 
quite a large series of coins with joint rulers, such as William and 
Mary in tire English series, and also of mothen aedng as 
Regents for thdr sons, such as Joan the Mad with Charles V, 
none of which have been included above- There is therefore 
plenty of scope for die formation of a splendid fomioine portrait 
gallery. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 

Coins of one area 

Particularly in coliecring Greek coins where the autonomous 
dry-states were so numerous, a collecdon such as that formed by 
Sir Hermann Weber comprised many thousands of coins and is 
beyond the means of most collectors. It has dierefore often been 
found better to restrict oneself to a certain area such as the 
Greek Islands, or Athens, or Sicily. One collector specialises in 
the issues of Asia Minor, another has dioscn Palestiman coins; 
M. P. Vlasto collected the coins of Tarencum, J. Mavrogordato 
diose of Chios, and G. Dattari those of Alexandria. The same 
system has also been applied to the issues of foe many states in foe 
Netherlands, Germany and Italy, choosing in the first case 
Flanders or Brabant or Toumai; in foe second Bavaria, Cologne, 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg or Mansfeld; in foe third Milan, 
Mantua, Naples, Tuscany or Venice. Whenever a country at 
some period of its history was divided into many states, it may be 
easier to impose some such geographical limicadou. 
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Coins illustrating economic relations 

A very interesdng collection was made several years ago ^ 
A C. HeadUm of Greek coiiis to illustrate the trade routes of the 
Mediterranean from die sixth to the fourth century s.c., but ic 
was not completed owing to his becoming Buhop of Gloucester. 
This would be an attractive theme to pursue further, P. Griasou 
in his Mumismtics and History suggests that “ the value of the 
study of coinage to the economic historian might be provaied by 
taking one of the late feudal coinages, that of the Fricsachcr 
Pfennig or the English sterling, for example, and tracing «s 
inflaence in neighbouring areas, the Friesacher Pfennig m north¬ 
eastern Italy and Austria and Hungary, or the sterling m ^ Low 
Countries and Westphalia.” For the historian to be able to do 
chis, a coEection has to be formed, both coUector and historian 
collabotacmg to draw the necessary conclusions. 

Colonial issues 

Most European countries have had colonies, and these issues 
have always attracted attention. There is no need to enumerate 
die British colonies since diey are well known and numerous. But 
do not overlook the French, Danish, Swedish, Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies, and in modem times the German and 
lalian colonial issues. 


lj)cal issues 

To anyone interested in English county history a collection of 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman pennies of one or several counties is of 
very great interest. In Kent, my native county, there were mints 
at Canterbury. Dartford, Dover, Hythe, Lymne, Rochester, 
Romney and Sandwidi; every other county can provide several 
mino too. To these can be added the seventeenth-century 
tokens, about which some details will be found in Chapter 9 - 
The same system can also be applied to French feudal issues, to 
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die Gemun and Italian medieval issues, and to many other 
similar series. 

Coins with vkws of towns 

A delightful collection can be made by concentratu^ on the 
picturesque views of towns and cities which are to be found, in 
die main, on, Gciman Talers. The very rare crown of Charles I 
of 1644 with a view of Oxford is the only English coin which fits 
into this eatery, and the chances of obcaining one are slender. 
However, here are some of the foreign towns which issued coins 
with views: Augsburg 1626^2, Bamberg 1800, Breslau 1633, 
Colmar Cologne 1705, Constance Idas, Eisenach 175^, 
FranHurt a/M. 1772 and 1796, Hamburg 1665, Mannheim 
1763^, Memmingcn 1623, Munich 1640, Munstet 1638 and 1^48, 
Norembe^ i^ 33 . Ravensburg 1624, Radsbon 1633, Saalfeld 
1720 and Ulm 1622—all in Germany; Basel, Zug and Ziirich ia 
Switzerland; Daimg and Thom in Poland; Calmar in Sweden; 
Groningen in Holland; and daese do not exhaust the list. 

ARTISTIC 

SidViAn and other Greek coins signed hy artists ^ 

At the close of d^e fiftfi century b.c, the ardstic development of 
the coinage of Syracuse, as indeed of other Sicilian city-states and 
of some in Greece proper, reached its highest peak, and so proud 
were the artists of their gems tbaf they signed many of them. The 
names of ICimon and Euainetos are well known because of the 
large dekadrachms (or 50-litra pieces) which they signed, and they 
still are some of the loveliest coins ever struck. But there were 
other ardsts, and in Notes sur les signature^ de greveurs sur Us 
mormaies grteqm, published in ipo6, my lather gathered togedier 
an astounding number, most of whose coins he illustrated, and to 
anyone interested I can recommend this work, although a few of 
his conclusions may have to be modified. G. Locker Lampson 
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made a collectioii of the finest artistic Greek coins he could find, 
and the plates to the catalogue by E. S. G. Robinson are a joy ro 
look through, Unfortunately diese signed coins are expensive, 
but there are odicrs, particularly the smaller coins of the 
hcrnidrachm or diobol size, which are equally delightful and more 
modest in price. In any study of art the Greek coinage cannot be 
left out. 

Roman hronzt sesUrti i of the first and second untunes A.D. 

Although far from possessing the beauty of the Greek coiiu^e, 
diesc large bronze coins with such bold portraits of the early 
Emperors have their own particular cliarm, and some of the 
reverses ace full of life and spirit. Besides, the metal so often takes 
a beautiful patina, dark green, olive green, chocolate brown, 
black and several gradations between, and this coloration is 
highly prized by collectors. 

Coins of the Renoissisnet 

Simultaneously with the beautiful cast medab which the 
Renaissance called into being, die coinage, particularly of some 
Italian and German states, reflected the rebirdi of artistic taste. In 
Ferrara the lovely testoon of Ercole d’Estc with the Duke on 
horseback in classical dress receives its inspiration partly from 
Roman sources, with the added beauty of the Renaissance ideal. 
In the same category can be classed the testoons of Alfonso H 
d’Esce, also for Ferrara, Cosimo I de’ Medici for Florence, those of 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, his son Gian Galeazzo, and the latter’s 
uncle Lodovico il Moro for Milan; Louis XIl of France for 
Milan; Charles V for Milan, by the celebrated artist Leone Leoni; 
the gold double s-quin of Giovanni Bentivoglio for Anrignate; 
the testoons of Louis, Duke of Orlcam, for Asti; those of 
Ludovico n di Saluzzo for Carmagnola; the gold and silver coins 
of Gianfrancesco Rco of Mirandola. All these, and many others, 
were issued in the last quarter of the fifteenth century and the 
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first quarter of the sixteenth century. A collection of fiiem 
provides a very real cross-section of the artistic feeling of the 
period. A worthy counterpart is to be found in the of 

Henry VH (of England) whicli seems to owe a good deal co the 
infiuence of the contemporary Italic coinage. 

In Germany and Austria, too, there are some notable Talers of 
the same period, equally deserving of attention, The marriage 
Taler of Maximilian of Austria and Mary ofBurgundy (Plate XVI, 
i) is a lovely coin; it was also by an Italian artist. Gian Marco 
Cavalli, after a medal by Candida. I would include the Taler of 
Sigismund of Austria for the Tyrol, i486, the Berne Taler of 
1494, the Talen of Ferdinand 1 of Aoscria of 1522 and t$28, the 
Ursula Taler of Cologne, 1564 (Plate XVI a), and the Ziitich 
Taler of 1512, amongst many others. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Animals on coins 

Here is a vast field in which a tremendous number of animals 
are represented, hi the Greek issues the choice is infinite, and I 
can only name bur a few: ass (Mende), bee (Ephesus), boar 
(Methymna),'bull (Thurium), cock (Himera), cow and calf 
(Dyrrhachium), crab (Agrigentum), dc^ (Segesta), dove (Sicyoa), 
eagle (Agrigenfum), elephant (Scleucus I of Syria), frog (Scriphos), 
goat (w€nus), hare (Messana), lion (Cardiage), owl (Athens), 
swan (Clazomenae), tuxclc (^gicu). 

Horses there are in plenty, cither alone, standing, miningi 
jumping, or a pair drawing a chariot, or four being driven 
victoriously in the Games. Dolphins also appear on many coins, 
notably diose of TarenCum and Syracuse, whilst the electrum 
coinage of Cyzicus provides us with foe tunny-fish as adjunct to 
foe main type amongst which are to be found crab, lion, bull, 
boar, ram, dog, eagle and dolphin, as well as some febulous 
creatures such as the Sphinx, Pegasm, Chimera and others. Parts 
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of aJiimals arc also represented on exjins, such as a lion's head, 
goat’s head, bull’s head feeing, lion’s mask, etc. 

On Roman coins, coo, all sorts of animals are depicted, and the 
subject is interestingly treated in Gnecchi: The Fauna and Flora of 
Ancient Rome, which I traiulared from the Italian. SuiSce it to say 
that all the conventional animals arc represented, togcdxcr with 
the less common, such as the butterfly, die crocodile, die jackdaw, 
the panther, die peacock, the rat, the raven, the rhinoceros, 
serpenis, die tortoise, die wolf and the wren, ro uanic but a few. 

On European coins later chan the media.’val scries tliccc is quite 
a selection to be gathered: bear in Anhalt, Bern, Basel and 
Sc. Gall, hen in Saxony (Hcnnebcrg-IImcnau), lion in Venice, stag 
in Stolbcig, Iamb in Nuremberg, hedgeliog in Milan and France, 
falcon in Brandenburg, dolphin in die Daupliini, wolf at Brisacli 
and Piacenza, swan in Brunswick, dog in Mantua, and quite a 
few more. 

On modem coins there are plenty to choose, beginning widi 
die coins ofEire with horse, sow, hare, hen, salmon, bull, dog and 
woodcock, the bird of Paradise from German New Guinea, die 
lion from East Africa, the kangaroo and cassowary from Australia, 
the wren on our own ferthing, the springbok from South Africa, 
the bison on the U.S-A, 5-ceno, the quetzal from Guatemala, 
the condor from Chile, the eagle and serpent from Mexico, the 
elephant from Ceylon and Siberia, oxen from Albania, the 
caribou and beaver from Canada, the owl from Greece, the llama 
from Peru, the turtle from Fiji, the dove from Griqualand, the 
badger from Sarawak, the peacock from Burma, and die antelope 
from Southern Rhodesia, 

Plants on coins 

This can also be an interesting way to form a collection, though 
there is less material to obtain. In the Greek series there is the 
wheat-car of Mecapontum, the silphium plant of Cyrene, a 
(wild celery) leaf at Seltnus, a sprig of olive at Athens, a 
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vine at Mendc, a rose at lUaodfis» a palm-tree at Carthage and 
several other cities; there are also many coins with oak wreaths or 
laurel wreaths on the reverse. For Roman coins I would again 
refer you to the Fauna anJ Flora on Roman Coins. As to modem 
coins, there is the sunflower in Mantua, the rose-tree in Florence, 
the thrift on our threepence of George VT, die thisde on many 
Scottish coins, the Tudor rose, oak-leaf and acorns on die sixpence 
and threepence of George V. olive branch, wheat-ear, orange and 
grapes on IraUan coins, and fem-leaf in New Zealand with which 
to start. 

I 

Coins with tu^o or more portraits 

Another interestii^ approach for the collector. In the English 
series we have diree such pieces: Stephen and Madlda, Philip of 
Spain and Mary, and William and Mary, hi Greek times there 
are only few, as the practice of putting the ruler’s portrait on 
coins did not begin until about 300 B.C., but there is Ptolemy S of 
Egypt with Aisinoe 11 (185-246 B.C.), and Cleopatra with 
Andochus VlII of Syria (1^5-121 s.c.). In Roman times there are 
a few more: Claudius and Agrippina, Nero Mid Agrippina, Nero 
and Octavia, Titus and Domitian, for example, though the more 
usual practice was to have one head each ride, such as Augustus 
and Tiberius, or Scptiniios Severus and J ulia Domna. 

In the Byzantine series, however, joint rulers are the rule 
rather than the exception, beginning with Heradius (a.d. 610-41), 
as the Emperor usually associated his son as co-ruler with him. 
However, unless Byzantine art, which is rather flat, appeals to you 
it is a series you can easily omic. hi Europe there are a great many 
such coins, especially in the German series, and in one case—a 
Taler of Sax^Weimar, about 1605-20— the coin shows all eight 
brothers standing side by side, whilst another shows four on each 
side. In tiie Netherlands the ducatoons of Albert and Isabella for 
Brabant come into this cac^;ory, and in France the Feudal issues 
provide some interesting examples. Italy has a number, 
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particulaxly of mlers during thdc minority with their mothers, 
such as Charles Emmanuel H of Savoy and his mother, Maria 
Christina, Charles Louis of Tuscany with his mother, Marie 
Louise, but others withjotat rulers Elisa Bonaparte and Felix 
Baciocchi of Lucca. In more modem times we can select Peter 1 
and Kara George of Serbia, Nicholas 11 and Michael KomanofTof 
Russia, Leopold I and H of Belgium, and Michael H, Ferdinand 
and Michael die Brave in Roumania. 

Coins of unusual shapes ani primitive currendes 

Further details will be found in Chapter zo, and some are 
illustraced on Pbte 3 QI. 

Coirts with unusual legend 

This method of collecting needs some knowledge of Latin, as, 
with the exception of the Greek and Roman colonial issues, the 
great m^ority of coins before the nineteenth century have Larin 
legends. Legends can be divided into two categories i those with 
a Christian connotation, and those purely secular. A useful survey 
of the former exists in Ailan and Zimklekman: Christian Teaching 
of Com MottoeSy and 1 would refer any collector interested to chat 
book. For the others I have in mind the Scottish NEMO ME 
IMPUNE LACES SIT {No one shall hurt me with impunity), and 
Henry VlH’s ROSA SINE SPINA (A rose without a thorn); die 
Brunswick GOTTES FREVNDT DER PFAFFBN FEINDT 
(God’s friend is the priests* enemy); Mussolini’s boast on die 
Italian ao 4 ire of ipaS, MEGLIO VTVERE UN GIORNO DA 
IBONE CHE CENTO ANNl DA PECORA {Better to live one 
day as a lion than a hundred years as a sheep); Pope Clement Xl’s 
F(ENUS PECVNLE FVNVS EST ANUvLB {The lending of 
money ii die funeral of the soul); MUERA HUERTA peach to 
Huerta) on a Mexican peso of ipi6, as typical examples. Too 
Utclc acceniiou has so frr been devoted to these unusual 
inscriptions, and there is therefore ample scope for research. 
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It is obviously imfiossible to surest all the various combinations 
which can be worked out, but any one, or more, of the above 
groups will provide endless enjoyment and repay careful study. 
One collector specialised in the coins of any ruler who had met an 
untimely end; another, a well-known violinist, collected coins of 
those countries in which he liad played; yet another specialised in 
coins issued by liis ancestors. So do not be afraid of sttiking out 
on a line of your own—coins arc tlicrc to be eryoyed and to yield 
their secrets. 


WHY COLLECT COINS? 

Why indeed, if not for enjoyment? It is of no use to start a 
collection unless coins make a certain appeal to you. Think for a 
moment of the wealth of history covered by the coinage. It is 
possible, for iuscance, to own a denarius of Tiberius circulating in 
the time of our Lord, possibly the very coin which prompted this 
question: “Whose image and superscription is this?” Or a 
penny of William the Conqueror, die last invader to defeat us in 
battle. Or what were the hopes and fears of the citriai of Newark 
in 1645 as he used his lozenge-shaped shilling? Where else will 
you see the freshness of youth and beauty of Mary of Burgundy 
on her marriage to Maximilian of Austria in 1479 at the age of 
twenty-one, except on the Taler issued then? She looks much 
older on her tomb in Bruges Cathedral. Who was the beautiful 
Syracusan maiden whom ECimon chose as his model for die 
famous dekadrachm given as a prize at the Assinarian Games ? We 
shall never know, but her proud, disdainful look is immortalised 
on bis masterpiece. And there are so many more. Unless coins 
are regarded in a sense as crystallised history, or cherished for their 
artistic merit, there is litde sense in laying them side by side. 

It may be superfluous to add here that a certain amount of 
historical background is essential to the true knowledge and 
enjoyment of coins. It is therefore necessary not only to know aH 
about one's coins, to study die sequences, mint macks, shape of 
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lertering, and the like; they most be set against the backcloth of 
their tunes, so diat both history and die coins are illumined. 
Unfortunately, there Has been too Utde correlation between 
history and numismatics in the past; both subjects can only gain 
firom a closer link between them. 

HOWTO START 

A recent booklet suggested that the best way to start was to 
collect “ in a jackdaw ” ftshion; that is, to collect anything and 
everything that you f^cy. I do not agree; it does happen to be 
a stage through which many collectors pass, but is there any 
needt Tbe upshot usually is that after a Qiiie all this junk has to 
be discarded and a new start made, so why not cut it out i Since 
there are so many ways in which to collect, let us tak e a simple 
example and see where it leads us. 

The 1954 shilling is already in circulation and usually in very 
fine state, so let us start with that. Is it the English shilling (with 
the leopards) or the Scottish one with lion rampant? So we need 
bodi. Then did you know that the 1954 issues difler from the 1953 
ones in foe Queen’s tide ? OMN: BRITT: is omitted in 1954, so 
you need bofo English and Scottish shillings of 1953. With those 
four coins your collection of Elizabeth II shillings is complete. 
Next add the shillings of Geo^e VI; you will need six, because 
the issues 1937-46 were in 50 per cent, silver, whilst the later 
issues are in cupro-nickel, and there are both English and Scottish 
shillings in bofo metals. In addition die issues from 1949 omit 
IND :IMP. Ten sbiJlii^s and two re^ns complete I Then comes 
George V, with three different metals and two different heads, but 
no different issue for England and Scotland—four coins again, 
Edward Vn only bad one type of shilling, so to have all the 
different issues of shillings, 1903 to 1954, you require fifteen 
coins, covering four reigns and fifty years. 

Sdll going back, there are four issues of Victoria, one of 
WiliiairjiV and force of George FV, making a total of twcncy- 
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three shilJings coverii^ seven rdgm and 130 years of English 
history. There is no need to eiaborafc this example fiirther, but 
&om this b^inning several ways of branching out surest 
themselves. You can go right back to the first shilling, the tcstoon 
of Henry VTl; you can add the sixpences or the half-crowns, the 
florins or the crowns; you can add the Maundy coins, or the 
copper and bronze issues. If the best preserved coin you can 
obtain is always selected, you will have a very pleasant coUccrion 
of coins, the study of which will teach you a good deal, not only 
about the coins themselves, but also concerning the history which 
lies behind tliem. Very soon you will need some books, pardy to 
learn what coins in your particular scries wrist, partly to 
understand more about the coins themselves. The books 
appended to this chapter will help you; for others consult the 
Bibliography. 

If however, your inclination leads you to prefer Greek or 
Roman coins, American or European coins, for instance, it 
would be best to obtain a book on the subject in order to plan the 
collection intclligendy, but if you have a good historical 
background of the particular country or period s^ted, this may 
not be necessary, The essential art of collecting is to exercise a 
choice at all times; to choose the coin in the best condition; to 
choose a series and build it up; to choose artistic pieces that please 
you; to choose those pieces that illustrate your historical 
knowledge. Your collection then will be a source of satisfection 
to you, and always of interest to chose privileged to see it. 


SOME RECOMMENDED BOOKS 
On Cottficnno 

MnNE, SuiHHBiANi) and Thompson .—Coin CoIteOing. London, rp^o. 
Chambekiain, C. C-^CclUcting Coins. London, n.d. 

Rawungs, G.—Coi«# end How to Know them. 5ch ed. London, 1935, 
BcaGBSS.—ClicUs on Old Coins. London, I9t3. 
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Bncusb 

Bbooeb, G. C.^&tgJish Coins^ London, i$ 3 Z> 

Oman, Sir CharUs.—TA^ Ccitu^e o/EtiglmJ. Oxford, 1931. 

Sbaby, H- A-— The English Silver Coinage, 164^1^4^. London, 1949, 
Brahah, Z.—English Caplet Coins. London, 1929. 

Grbee 

Monb, J. G .—Oteek Coinage. Oxford, 1931. 

Sgltman, C.—Masterpieces of Greek Coint^e. London, 1949. 

Seltman, C.^ABook of Greek Coins —a King Penguin. London, 1953. 

Roman 

Maitinolt, H-—Roffwn Coins. London, 1928. 

Mune, J. G.^Greek and Roman Coins, and the Study of Hisnry. 
London, 1939. 

Gnbccbi, F. (translated ty Rev. A, W. Hands)—Rffmun Coins. 
London, ^903. 

Generai 

Raymond, W.— Coins of the lVorld^Nmeteentk-<etaury Issue. 2nd ed. 
Now York, 1953. 

Raymond, W.-^Goins of the WorI^—Twentieth<entury Issues, ipoj-jff. 
Hew York, 1953. 

European 

Davbkport— Crowns since 1800. Bufialo, 1947. 
Davenport—C ermac Talers since iSoo. Galesburg, 1949- 
Hazutt, W. C.^The Coinage of the European Continent. London, 
1893. 


chapter 3 

TECHNICALITIES 


A S jooti as you consult a numismaac book, you will need to 
know some, at least, of the tecbiical terms used. A short 
list of these, with dieir meanings, is given liere: a fuller list 
will be found in the Appendix. 


Ttrm 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Flan (Amer. planehet) 
Field 

Hammered 

Milling 
Mill or Milled 

Legend 

Anns 

Type 

Mine 

Mine mark or inidal mark 

Monogram 

Moneyer 


The main or face side. 

The rail side. 

Gold, silver, copper (or bronae). 

The blank piece of metal on which 
the piece is struck. 

The flat surface surroundiug the 
design. 

The old mediod of striking coma by 
hand. 

The ribbing on die edge. 

(As opposed to hammered.) Struck 
with a screw-press, 

The inscription. 

Shield or coat of arms. 

The general design. 

The place of issue. 

A symbol or letter indicating the 
mint or the date. 

Two or mote letters interwoven. 

The official responsible for the issue. 
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Symbol 

Condidoii 

Pattern 

Proof 


Term Meaning 

A digtmgiijsliing mark, usually in the 
£dd. 

The state of preservadoo. 

A trial piece. 

A coin struck ^th polished dies, 
impanjog a minor^ke hush. 


The states of preservadou are usually desaibed as follows: 


Term 


Meaning 


Fleur de Coin (PJ).C.) 

Mint state, Uodrculated (Uac.) 
Extremely Fine (E.F.) 

Very Fine (V.E) 

Fine (F.) 

Fair, Very Good (V.G.) 


^In the onginal coadiaon, as issued. 

Showing very litdc wear. 

Showing some wear, but fully 
legible. 

Somewhat worn, not all dear. 

Much worn, type still discernible. 


Other descriptions, such as Worn, Poor, Pierced, Scratched, 
are self-explanatory. The term polished ” is used when a coin 
has been cleaned with abrasive, and has thus acquired an unnatural 
shine. “ Pacena," usually on ancient bronze coins, is a coloration, 
often of great beauty, due to the action of water or minerals when 
such coins were buried. 


WHGHTS AND MEASURES 
Since the or^in of coin^, as we have seen, was based on the 
idea of a piece of metal of definite weight guaranteed by the 
device stamped on it, the Greeks attached great importance to 
accuracy of wdght, and it is astonishing to find that, apart from 
wear, Greek coins vary from the standard we^ht by only fractions 
of a grain 1 One of the best immediate tests of whether a Greek 
coin is genuine or not is to check its weight; if it is more than a 
few grains light (owing to wear), or if it is too heavy, the chances 
are that the piece is a fo^ery, It is also sometiines necessary to 
weigh a small coon—for instance, in die English medheval series— 
to determine to which issue it belongs. 
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Chemise’s scales are the best type to use. The ordinary letter 
scale—and certainly the household scales—will hardly be delicate 
enough. Two systems of weights are in use side by side: the 
English troy weights based on the grain, and the metric system 
based on the gram. (Neither the avoirdupois nor the chemist’s 
scruples are used.) 

The foUowiiig table of equivalents may prove uscEiI:— 

I grain — 0 ‘ 06 s grams. 

34 grains (t dwt.) = 1*554 grams. 

20 dwt. (i 02. troy) ** 31 103 grams. 

1 gram *=15*43 grains» 0*032 oz. troy. 

3*5 grams = 54 01 grains as 0*112 oz. troy. 

5 grams * 7716 grains a» o*i6o oz. troy. 

To convert avoirdupois weights into troy weights, should you 
be confironted widi this problem, reduce to grains, re me mbering 
that I Ib. avoirdupois = 43 7I grains, and i lb. troy =s: 4S0 grains, 

The size of a coin or medal is now generally given in 
millimetres (mm.), although some older books, chiefly on medals, 
soil use inches. It hardly seems necessary, therefore, to give a 
table of equivalents except to remind you that 1 inch*® 25*4 mm. 

FINENESS 

Fineness is the amount of pure gold, silver or pladnum 
contained in a coin as compared with an alloy of baser metal used 
in its composition- Owing to die softness of pure gold and to a 
lesser degree, pure silver, the practice of alloying these predotK 
metals with a harder one has long been in use. Fineness is 
expressed in thousanddw, the pure metal being 1,000. A sovereign 
is therefore described as bcii^ 9x6'6 fine, that is, its pure gold 
content is 916*6/1,000 and the alloy (which may be silver or 
copper) is 83*3/1,000. A French ao-fianc piece is 900 fine (900 
parts of pure gold to 100 parts of alloy). Until fairly recently the 
fineness of English gold coins was described in terms of carats, 
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34 carat being pure gold. The unusual ilneness of the English 
sovereign is due to the ^t that it is die equivalent of 23 carats, 
23 

ie. — X 1,000 = 9i6'6. 

H 

Ancient coins were usually of pure gold or pure silver, although 
analysis will show the adnu2:ture of very small proportions of 
natural ahoy. 

hi European history the chirrecnth century shows the birch of 
two coins which obtained universal acceptance—the Florentine 
florin, and the Venetian sequin; both coins were of fine gold, and 
the Austro-German ducat which soon followed was of the same 
nearly pure fineness. Even the modem Austrian ducat coinage 
was struck as late as 191^ in pure gold, but otherwise, fiom the 
seventeenth century onwards gold and diver coins were normally 
alloyed. Medieval coins were wually struck in fine iJver or gold, 
but after the end of the Thirty Years War in 1648 a general 
debasement occurred. In English history the issues of Henry Vni, 
as also of Edward VI, were debased in order to compete with die 
great mimber of inferior foreign pieces drculacing in England, 
although a return to the original standards was made in 1551 with 
the last issue of Edward VI. It would take us too fer if a detailed 
study, country by country, were made, but full mformadon on 
the fineness of most modem coins and many earlier ones will be 
found in the work listed below. 

Tawt.—E es Moftnaits argent et de ^latine intemationales. Paris, 

1947 - 


Chapter 4 

THE FORMATION AND CARE 
OF YOUR COLLECTION 


J UST as spring-cleaning is an annual event, so it is equally 
necessary from time to time to sort one’s coHcction, partly to 
keep it in bounds, partly to dirow out what is not worth 
keeping. Let us imagine diac your collection has been amassed 
over a period, sometimes quite actively, at ocher times with long 
gaps and few additions. The ineviuble result will be chat it needs 
sorting. The following suggestions may be of help. Hrsitumthe 
lot out, so that you can see all youi wealth at a glance. Then sore 
into counodes; place the coins of each country in chronological 
order; write a dckec or an envelope for each one with at least die 
followir^ details: Country, ruler, daces of rdgn, metal, 
denomination, date of coin, reference to standard work, condition 
and value. For example: 

England 
EDWARD VI 
(1547-53) 

>R. Crown 1^51 
Broke Pi. XXXIX. to 
B.F. £8. 

This will have foe advantage of making it clear what you have 
and what you lack, details of which might be entered in a note¬ 
book for quick reference. If, as often happens, there are some 
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coins wHcH you are nnable eo identify, do not hesitate to consult 
any museum with a coin collection, or a dealer, or the secretary 
of a local numismatic society, all of whom will be only too 
ready to help you. 

Many coins are usually not coo difficult to identify from the 
legends, and even if your Latin is sketchy ii need not prove a 
handicap, Apart from Greek coins, which present a dificcent 
problem since most of die legends (in Greek) arc abbreviated, 
Ladn is die usual language for most coins until the seventeenth 
century. On the head side of tlic coin the name of die ruler is 
usuaEy quickly deciphered, and the rest follows more or less 
easily, even if ail the abbreviations are not immediately clear. 

Let us cake two or three examples: 

tACOBVS,D: G: MAG: BRJ: FlkA: ET HIB; RIX. 

The full l^cnd with its translation is: 

lACOBVS Dfi Gratia MAGnir BKllmma FRAnc/tf ET 

James of God by die grace of Great Britaio of France and 
HlBfmji? B.BX 
of Ireland King 

diac is, James, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
Prance and Ireland. 

It is therefore a coin of James I, as James 11 would have the 
numeral D added. 

Similarly: 

IMP L AURBL COMMO DVS AVG GERM SARM 
IMPaator tucius AUREUw COMMODUS AVGwW# 

Emperor Ludus Aurelius Commodus Hallowed 

GERMuBjflw SARMaAcitf 

of Germania (and) Sarenathia 

[Hailed victor overjCcnnany 

This reads clearly as it stands, and is a coin of the Emperor 
Commodus, whose first names were Lucius Aurelius. 
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Farther: 

LEOPOLDVS- DEI. GRATIA. ROM. IMP. SE. AV. GEfC HUN 

BOR REX- 

LEOPOIDVS DEI GRATIA ROMisnomm IMPfrjfw 
Leopold of God by the grace of the Romans Emperor 

SEjfiptff AV^wfWr GERmarti« HVNgaria BOHewj* REX 
Perpecual Sorereiga ofGcmiafty of Hungary of Bohemia King 

that is, Leopold, by die grace of God, Emperor and Perpetual 
Sovereign of the Romans, King of Germany, Hungary and 
Bohemia. 

A word of e^lanation: by “ the Romans the Holy Roman 
Empire founded by Charlemagne is intended. This is sometimes 
rendered by the initials S.R.l. for Sacri Rptnani Imperii, or “ of the 
Holy Roman Empire.’' 

In some cases the titles are continued for lack of space on the 
reverse of the coin, such as in this case: 

ARCHI. AVSTRIA DVX. BVRGVNDLfi. STYRLE E« 
or: 

ARCHIck? AVSTRlAr DVX BVRGVNDLfi STYRLfi 

Archduke of Austtia, Duke of Burgundy, Scyria, 

EtCeHrtf. 

ere. 


With a little practice I feel sure that most legends will be read 
quite easily, and this will assist in identifying the coins, 

The next problem is how to keep one’s coins in order. There 
are a number of ways which vary from country to country. The 
easiest, though not in my opinion the best, is to keep the coins in 
envelope, and house them in those convenient boxes called 
pipe-bosces ” (which can be obtained from good cardboard-box 
manufocturers) as they take 2 inch by 2 inch envelopes, a 
convenient size for most coins. The disadvantage of this method 
is char the coins cannot be seen or displayed without taking them 
out of the envelopes and laying them on a tray, a laborious job 
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if many are involved. And, after all, a collecdon needs to be seen 
to be enjoyed. 

Coin cabinets wHcb were usual in England are now exceedingly 
difficult and expensive to obtain, since none have been made for 
about forty years. A proper coin cabinet should have trays with 
varied sues of holes, usually described as sb^enny, half- 

crown and crown sizes, each hole with a baize round ou which foe 
coin wifo its round ticket can rest Such a cabuiet is ideal when 
found; it allows the collection to be seen or displayed with foe 
minimum of trouble, and die usual double doors with lock and 
key ensure adequate protection. One word of warning: do not 
use a cabinet of cedarwood, as the resin in this wood has foe 
curious effect of lacquering copper coins, or oak, as this blackens 
silver through foe action of tannic acid. The more usual woods 
are mahogany, walnut and rosewood. Attempts have been made 
to manufoctute coin cabinets in plastic, but so £u expense has been 
foe obstarie. 

Conrinental cabinets usually have square divisions instead of 
round holes, and are equally serviceable; besides they are 
somewhat easier to manu^cture. Anofoer system is to have plain 
drawers and £11 them with square cardboard boxes (or even square 
metal lids turned upside down). The trouble usually is that a 
certain amount of space is wasted, since it is difficult to match the 
size of the boxes with the size of foe tray, but a little ingenmey 
may overcome this. 

Failing the above, it is always possible to make oneh own trays. 
The following method is quite simple, given a sharp knifo and 
sufficient patience. Take two sheets of stout cardboard cut to foe 
same size. On one sheet trace with a pair of compasses foe 
various holes reqmred, then cut foese out wifo a really sharp 
(such as the curved knife used for linoleum). All you now have 
to do is to stick the pierced sheet on foe plain one, leave under 
weights until quite dry, and foe result will be entirely satisfacCory. 
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The same result can be obtained with two sheets of venwr, 
usir^ a fretsaw to pierce the holes. 

DEGREES OF RARITY 

Most books, and especially catalogues, indicate die rarity of a 
coin, using such obvious terms as “ not conunon, scarce, rare, 
very rare, of the utmost rarity * ’ and the like. In some publications, 
however, an attempt has been made to establish a scale of rarity 
with abbreviations such as: 

N — Normal, ndcher scarce nor common. 

S — Scarce. 

R —Rare 

B.8 Very rare. 

R* — E>arcmcly care. 

R‘ — Eleven to twenty esamples known. 

R® — Five to ten examples known. 

R® — Three or four known. 

R' — Only one or two known. 

Since this scale is not uniformly ^pced. it is apt to be 
misleading; Hutten^Czapski in his Catalogue cf Polish Coins and 
Medah, for instance, uses a scale of eight rarities (R® to R*). It 
would seem simpler after the term “ extremely rare ” has been 
reached to give an indication of the number of pieces believed to 
be extant than to cry to fit this informadon into a scale. However, 
each collector is free to establish his own system, and the above 
mformatioa is given so chat i£ such a system is encountered, its 
meaning may be understood. There is a tendency sometimes to 
label any coin which is not very common as “ Race caution is 
advised in this coiuiecdon, otherwise all your geese will be swans! 
A coin is rare when only a few examples are available, and it has 
been known for a tare coin to become common through finds. 
Two instances come to mind: the London pepny of Alfred the 
Great, with his bust and the monogram of LONDINIUM on the 
reverse, was really rare ondl a find of them was made some 
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forty years ago when chggmg foundations for the new Bank of 
England buil^gs; die crown of William III dated 1700 was 
gnice a rare coin until one of the London banks discovered chat foe 
many years it had carried forward at each stocktaking about 
j^2,ooo in b^s of silver currency, and decided to look into this 
reserve. To their surprise they found nothing but bright new 
crowns of 1700, which, when they came on to die market, soon 
brought the value down. 

A coin becomes rare tlirough a variety of reasons. Somcames 
a foshion sets in for certain coins aud they tend to disappear 
completely from the market. Evelyn, writing in 1697* that 
for some reason popular £incy fell on Ocho as die rarity to be 
acquired by every collector, and a dupondius (second brass) of 
Otho was “ not counted dear at the Rate of Forty Pounds 
Stgr itng .” Similar coins, rare in themselves, have become rater 
soil through their popular appeal, sutdi as the denarius of Mark 
Anthony and Cleopatra, the Taler of Maximilian and Mary on 
chdr weddbg, the forthing of Queen Anne, and the American 
cent of 1794. There are other coins which are not really rare, but 
become so owing to die constant demand for them, such as the 
shekel of Simon Maccabsus, the Tribute penny of Tiberius, the 
Pillar dollars of South America, and in modem dmes, the New 
Zealand Waitangi crown of 193 5. 

But rarides normally arise either owii^ to a limited issue, 
occasionally due in ancient dmes to the brittleness of the dies, and 
in later tunes to a large reserve of the previous issue or date, or to 
some change in the Government, ^eadi of a ruler, revolution or 
disaster. In addition, when the we^hc or fineness of a coin is 
reduced, the heavier or finer coin tends to go into the meldng-pot. 
Trtranrj^.s of the above are: die rarity of some dates of Maundy 
coins, due to enough of die previous year being available; the 
coinage of Edward V who only reigned for six weeks; the issues 
of Napoleon in 1813 before die Batde of Waterloo; the Mucta 
Huerta (Death to Huerta) peso of Mexico of 1914; the coinage of 
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1^65 of Charles n, owing to the Oi^t Fire of London; and the 
j-dolkr piece of 1822, of which no less than 17,796 wece stnicfc, 
bat as it weighed a few grains mote than the beer issues, was 
melted down for the slight premium involved. 

There is another class of rarity to which atcention must be 
called. A common coin in very fine condition may be really rare 
m mint condirion- This is not difiiculc to undentand, as the 
purpose of a coin is to drculace, and when it does—jingling in 
pockets, dirown into tills, counted at banks—it inevitably must 
show scratches or signs of wear. This is more particularly the case 
with earlier coins struck in fine or standard gold or silver. A coin 
therefore wliich may have been given as a christening present 
soon after it was struck, and carefully preserved, may easily be a 
rarity, since it docs not normally appear in such fine state. It is 
therefore always desirable to choose the finest spedmen of any 
coin avaibble, since apart fiom its better appearance it is more 
likely to become race, even if it is not rate at the dme. 

Sometimes qmte modem coins are rare, and a typical example 
is the halfcrown of Edward VII of 1905, This is due to two 
focton; the issue of 1902 was q uite large, and as there still remained 
Urge reserves of Victorian silver in the banks, demands on the 
Royal Mint in 1903 to 1905 were very small, and the number 
struck much reduced. Owing to some fieak of chance, practically 
the whole of the issue of half^owns of 1905 was sent to die 
1-dan d of St. Helena. Although die coin dreubted freely there, 
very few have left the island, and no one troubled to collect them, 
so diat when they now appear in change they are always very 
worn and hardly worfii a place in any coUecrion. Anodicr 
instance, although in this case the coin is not rare, is the 
threepence of 1949. It was thought at one rime that this coin was 
a rarity and an enthusiastic collector paid his milkman 5s. for 
every one he brought him. The truth of the matter is that the 
bulk of the issue was sent to Northern Ireland, and as die distance 
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is not great, any number can be obtained diere in ordinary 
diange. 

To sum up: coins in the finest condirion, particularly of early 
periods, can nearly always be classed as rare; as regards otiicrs, 
some research is essential to find out whether there is any reason 
why a coin should be regarded as rare, and the fact that one has 
not seen many is not necessarily a good guide. 

CONDITION OF COINS 

It cannot be emphasised safficiendy that the condition of a 
coin is a very important factor, particularly as regards its value, 
about which more will be said in a later chapter. But sorely a 
coin on vdtich every detail of a kill’s hair, or of his armour, can 
be cleady seen is much more pleasing to the eye and attractive 
even to die layman than a great rarity which is worn and blurred. 
Since the collecting of coins is pardy assthetic and partly for 
historical reasons or the like, it stands to reason tliat the story the 
coin has to tell should not be marred by such wear as to be 
unintelligible. Of course there is a temptation “ to fill a gap 
with a poor coin, but in my view a gap is much to be preferred. 
Some collectors say that they prefer coins showing a certain 
amount of wear, as they have fulfilled their purpose by drcularing. 
Be that as it may, the degree of wear you allow to your coins is 
for you to judge; in the long run, however, the eye will reject die 
worn and concentrate on the finer, and that really is the art of 
collecting. 

As regards proofs—that is, coins specially struck with polished 
dies and carefully handled by die mint concerned—they arc only 
worth keeping when in thdr original condition; a damaged or 
scratched proof is of little value and no longer represents what it 
was intended to show: a coin as perfectly struck as human 
ii^enulty can make It. Pcools are a modem fashion and do not 
occur much before the middle of the nineteenth century. There 
are some earlier coins which, owing to the carefulness of c hg t 
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strildr^, are sometimes described as proo6, as indeed they may be, 
buc they do not show that high mirror-like finish of the true 
proof Reference must also be made to a matt (dull) proofi, 
due to a whim of the mint-master. Examples of diese are the 
Coronation Set of Edward VII, 1902; the lOO-Iire of Victor 
Emmanuel III of Italy, 1921, commemorating the March on 
Rome; and the sixtieth anniversary of the reign of Francis 
Joseph I as kiug of Hungary commemorated on die loo-korona 
of 1907. 


CLEANING COINS 

This is a ticklish subject It is my unfortunate lot to see many 
coins in the course of a year which have been ruined by cleaning, 
espedally copper coins Created with “Brasso ” to restore tlidr 
original colour! A coin should only be cleaned if it is dirty—that 
is, if it has a coating of dirt and not of oxide. And never make the 
mistake of chinkiug that the original brightness of a coin can be 
restored by cleaning; in het, a coin with some wear and sightly 
discoloured by the atmosphere often looks better (except perhaps 
under a magnifying glass) than when it has been cleaned. Coins 
often oke a “ tone/* particularly silver and copper ones, and this ’ 
is no detrimenr but can add to their attractiveness. Some gold 
coins, partirdady !&iglish hammered ones, have a red-gold 
colour known as the Devonshire ** tone, which is delightful, 
They are supposed to have been in the collection of an earlier 
Duke ofDcvonshire, and to have acquired that tone in Devonshire 
from the red earth to be seen there. Do not remove it, as it 
is prized by collectors. Silver coins often darken through 
oxidisation, and die result is nor unpleasing- Sometimes they 
acquire a steel-blue tone, due to chemicals in the air, and coins 
collected in Warrington often used to show tins peculiarity. 
Copper coins can acquire the most beautiful green patina, in 
various shades, and are greatly sought after. So before deciding 
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CO clean a coin, make sure that you will improve it and not 
ruin it. 

Some simple deaning suggestions are as followa i 
(i) CclJ: Use methylated spirit on cotton wooL and do not rub 
but gently “ wash ’* it, drying it on cotton wool also. 

(a) Sliver: Use ordinary household ammonia also on cotton 
wool, This will dissolve the grease on which the dirt rests. All 
chemical preparations, such as plate powder, “ Silvo/’ “ Silver- 
Dip ” and the like will spoil a coin. 

(3) Copper: Nothing mucli can be done without harming the 
coin. But cry brushing it with a feirly hard bristle brush (not 
nylon). 

There is an electrolytic process for removing oxide from 
silver coins, but this should only be used by an expert It is osefal 
when dealing with a £nd where a mass of coins is largely stuck 
togetiiei due to local conditions of the soil. 

on this subject, a collector once approached me with a 
view to selJii^ some of his duplicate Greek coins, most of which 
were rare specimens. When they arrived, all of them were bright 
and polished, as if they had been recently made. He told me chat 
his parlourmaid had instructions to clean them every month, as 
he liked his coins to look fresh and dean) Needless to say they 
were t^uite unsaleable. 


chapter 5 

WHERE TO SEE COINS 


ALTHOUGH modem hooh on coini arc usually well 
iJlmtrated, nothing can take the place of the originals 
themselves. The would-be collector should therefore Ta ke 
the opportunity whenever he can of seeing as man y coins as 
possible* especially if he is specialising in one series or the other, 
Only thus can his eye become trained to appreciate the best, and 
only in this way can research on any particular point yield 
fruitful results. Apan from private collections to which access can 
usually be obtained through the courtesy of museum officials, or 
the recommendation of a coin dealer, public collections are the 
finest means of familiarising oneself with coins in all their beauty 
and infinite variety, and no opporcunicy should be missed of 
becoming acquainted with them. The following list of museums, 
where collections of coins are to be seen, though not exhaustive, 
should prove useful: 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The British Museum, London. 

The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

The FitzwUliam Museum, Cambridge. 

The Royal Scottish Museum, Ediebu^h. 

Nadonal Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. 

The Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 

The Public Library and Museum, Salford. 

The Gfosvcnoc Museum, Chester, 
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The Museum, Manchester, 

The Museum, Bradford. 

Tririty College* Dublin. 

EUROPE 

France.—Cabinet des M^illes, Biblicth^que Nationale, Paris, 

Lc Musie dc la Monnaie, Paris. 

Cabinet des MidaiJlcs, Lyon, 

Belgium.—Cabinet des Midaillcs, Bibliodi&^uc Royale, Brussels. 
HoUand.—The Royal Coin Cabinet, The Hague. 

The Mint Museum, Utrechc. 

Ponds Pilaer, Leiden. (Portuguese coins). 

Dcmnark.—The Royal Danish Coin and Medal Collection, 
National Museum, Copenhagen. 

Norway.-The Univenicy Coin Cabinet, Oslo. 

Sweden.—Tlie Royal Coin Cabinet, State Historical Museum, 
Stockholm. 

The Unirersity CoIlecQon, Uppsala. 

The Coin Cabinet, (joteborg. 

Germany.—Hamburg Historical Museum, Hamburg. 

Staatlicbc MQnasammlung, Munich. 

RSmisch-Germanisches Museum, Cologne. 

Rheinischee Lande^Museum Bonn. 

West^sches Landes-Museum, Munster. 

Badisches Landes-Museum, Karlsnihe. 

Wurttcmbe^isches Landcs-Museum, Stuttgart. 

Eesmer Museum, Hannover. 

Switzerland--The Swiss National Museum, Zurich. 

The Historical Museums at Geneva, Lausanne, Bern and Bile. 
Scadtbibliothek, MQnzkabinert, Winterthur. 

RSdsches Museum, Chur. 

Spain.—Archsological Museum, Madrid 
Tlie Mint Museum, Madrid. 

Coin Cabinet, Barcelona. 

Portugal.-The Mint, Lisbon. 

Italy.—National Museum, Ruome. 

The Vatican Collection, Rome. 

The Royal Coin Collection, Institute of Numismatics, Palazzo 
Barbermi, Rome. 

The Municipal Collection, Palazzo dd Comervatori, Rome. 


^iUKS TO SBE corns 


The National Muscujc, Ndple. 

The National Museum, Syracuse. 

The National Museum, Palermo. 

Muaeo Bottada, Padova. 

The Archeological Museuio, Florence 
The Archeological Museum, Bologna. 

The Cob Cabmec, Gastello Sforzesco, Milan. 

The Muuidpal Museum, Palaaao Madama, Turin. 

The Correr Museum. Venice. 

The Archeological Museum of die University, Venice. 
Austria.—The P^ral Cob Cabinet, Vienna. 

KintQcr Landesmuseum, Elagenfurc. 

Tlroler Landesmuseum, Innsbruck. 

Sceirisches Landesmuseum, Graz. 

Czccboslovakia.—The National Museum. Prague. 
Bulgaria.—The Narodni Museum, So£a. 

Yugoslavia.—The Nadonal Museum, Belgrade. 

The Nadonal Museum, Zagreb. 

The Arclueological Museum, Ljubljana. 

Hungary.—The Nadonal Magyar Museum, Budapest. 
Roumania,—National Museum of Antiquities, Bucharest 
Greece.—The National Com Cabinet, Adiem. 

Turkey.—The National Collecdon, Istanbul. 

Finland.—The Nadonal Museum, Helsinki. 

Poland.—The Nadonal Museum, Warsaw. 

U-S.S.R.—The Ermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

The Moscow Art Museum, Moscow. 

A 51 A 

Syria.—The Nadonal Museum, Damascus. 

I^eL—The Nadonal Bezalet Collecdon, Jerusalem, 

The Umversicy Museum, Jerusalem. 

Persia.—The National Coflecdon, Teheran. 

Iraq.—The Museum, Baghdad. 

Afghamstan.—The Museum, Kabul. 

India.—The Pdnee of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
p&kisan.—The Panjab Museum, Lahore. 

China.—The National Collecdon, Nankbg. 

The Museum, Peipbg. 
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Japan.—"nic Imperial Mmeum, Tokyo. 

The Mint Museum, Osaka. 

The Kyoto Museum, Kyoco- 
Malaya.—Selangor Museum, Knala Lumpur. 

AFRICA 

^ypt—The Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 

Tlie Acchaological Museum, Alexandria. 

South Africa.—The South Aftican National Collection, Pretoria. 
The Museum, johannesbu^. 

AUSTRALIA 

The UniverMcy of Sydney, New Soudi Wales. 

The National Art Gallery, Adelaide, South Australia. 

NORTH AMEIUCA 

U.S.A.—The Museum of riic American Numismadc Society, New 
York. 

The MetropolitaJi Museum of Art, New YorL 
The Princeton Library, Princeton, New York. 

The Smithsonian Insriturion, Washington, D.C. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Collection, Washington, D.C. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

The Fogg Alt Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mast. 
The YJe CoHecdon, New Haven, Coon. 

The Museum of the U.S. Mint, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Canada.—The P.oyal Ontario Museum of Archeology, Toronto, 
lylocico.—The National Museum, Menco City, D.P. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

A^enone.—The Nadooal Historical Museum, Buenos Aires. 
Br^.—The National Museum, Rio de Janeiro. 

Colombia.—The National Museum, Bogota. 

Haid.—The National Museum, Port-au-Prince. 

Peru.—The National Universicy Collection, Lima- 
Uruguay.—The Historical Museum, Montevideo. 

VencTuela.—The National Museum, Caracas. 

In some muscunis coins are publicly displayed in showntases; in 
othen it is necessary to ask to view riicm. Generally speaking— 
except in countries behind die Iron Curtain, with which there is 
at present little contact—museum curators are oaiy too happy to 
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show their ccllecdons, bm somedines a little persistence is 
necessary. The lace Rev. E. A. Sydenham, who wrote several 
useful boob on Roman coins, used to tell the following story b 
coimectioii with a four of some European museums undertaken 
in search of additional material on the coinage of Nero. He asked 
to see the Roman coins in a certain Italian museum, and was 
courteously iuformed tliat tl« curator was not cliere, and that no 
one else had die necessary authority to show them- He called 
several nmes, ajid was always met with the same excuse. Finally 
he informed die official in question tliat he was determined to see 
the coins and would call every day—for a year if need be—until 
he had seen them! The curator, who combined this post with a 
university chair, decided chat the reverend gemlcmau, being an 
Englishman, would probably carry out his threat, and that he had 
better get it over. An appointment was made, and Mr. Sydenham 
was met by tlw curator, a porter with a massive bunch of keys, 
two civilians (who looked like detectives) and a dvil guard in full 
uniform. This procession then moved through hall after hall, 
each door being locked after it, and finall y reached the cabinets 
where the coins were housed. When these were unlocked, the 
dust on the coins was so thick chat it was difficult to differentiate 
between the various Emperors, and this knot of onlookers made 
Mr. Sydenham quite nervous. However, he managed to find 
what he wanted and make the necessary notes. When the 
cabinets had been locked again, lie turned to the curator, thanked 
him for his courtesy, but added a phrase wondering whether in 
view of his cloth it had been really necessary to supervise him so 
closely i To which the curator replied: They were not watching 
you, they were watching me! ” 

Some numismatic societies have collections of their own: for 
instance, the American Numismatic Sodecy in New York. 
Others hold auction sales of coins at which only memb^ may 
bid, such as the Northern numismatic societies in Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Stockholm and Helsinki, But all of them at their meetings 
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arrange for e:diibit 3 of coins, usually on ih/t subject of whatever 
paper is bong read. It is therefore -well worth joining a society, 
either a national or a local one, or both, in order again to see 
coins and also discuss them with other enthusiasts, A list of 
British societies can he obtained &om The Secretary, British 
Association of Numismatic Societies, 40 Pine Vale Crescent, 
Moordown, Bournemouth. American ones are listed in the 
Numifrtiatisl, the o^an of the American Numismatic Association 
(The Secretary, P.O. Box 2155, Wichita i, Kansas, U.S.A.)“the 
latest numismatic society, in terms of membership, in the world, 
For other numismaric societies an enquiry to the curator of a 
museum in die country concerned will furnish you with the 
necessary information. 


chapter 6 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
COLLECTION 

I F you have now dcdded on the general pattern of the 
coliectjon you intend to form, and have rejected tliose pieces 
which do not fit in with the scheme, your next problem will 
be how to add to your existing nucleus, There are, of course, in 
every country a number of coin dealers who hold stocks from 
which you can select what you need according to the means at 
your disposal. A postcard to The Secretary, Intcmatioiiai 
Assodadon of Professional Numismadses, MaJzgasse 1$, Basel 
(Switzerland), will bring you a list of the more impoitanc of 
these in many countries, both in Europe and overseas, and on 
visiting them you will find that they are genuinely interested in 
helping you—whether you can spend mui or little—and are not 
as mercenary as you might imagine! I well remember a stranger 
coming to my desk, at a dme when I was exc^donaJIy busy, with 
a small (and quite unimportant) iHitch coin of the late dghteeuch 
century. Feeling a litde annoyed at hava^ to iniemipt ray task 
I told him what the coin was, on which he informed me chat the 
piece had been found in his garden and that he would present it 
to his son. This roused my ire, and I gave him a lecture on the 
stupidity of giving a com of such lit^ interest to a boy; the 
proper kind of coin for him would be one connected with the 
history he was reading, such as a penny of William the Conqueror, 
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a sixpence of Queen Elkabeth I, or one of the siege coins of 
Charles I—in face, something to illustrate the period of history, 
and not a little foreign coin of no particular interest, Somewhat 
to my surprise he asked to be shown such coins, and eventually 
departed with a lovely specimen of the Bdward III gold noble, 
the first English gold coin to be struck, shoeing the King in a 
contemporary slup, and of real liistorical interest as it 
commemorates the defeat of the French at the Battle of Sluys— 
the beginning of British supremacy at sea—as also the 
development of the wool trade with Flanders—the beginnuig of 
our export trade on an incemarional scale, It was only then that 
I found out that my visitor was one of the premier Dukes of 
England, whose son in subsequent years became a keen collector 1 
The point of this anecdote is chat, even, if a coin dealer is very 
busy, or perhaps a little annoyed, he still has a real intcret in 
seeing chat the collector is guided along the right lines. 

It is with confidence, therefore, that I recommend visits to the 
coin dealers, who, owing to their knowledge and interest, will 
often prevent the collector from wasting his money, and will at 
all times answer questions and elucidate difiicult specimens. 

Apart from the recognised coin dealers, many shops dealing in 
antiques or bric-i-brac have coins as well, and finds ” have been 
made in such shops from time to dme. But a word of caution is 
necessary: in most cases die owner knows little about coins, and 
is inclined to price them too high; in addition there is always the 
risk of some of these coins being forgeries, which through 
ignorance have not been detected. 

This applies more particularly to Greek and Roman coins, and 
quite especially in Italy, Greece and Asia Minor. The seller does 
not pretend to know, and cannot be called to account. Recendy 
a Maltese collector on his way through Rome purchased five 
beautiful (k’eek silver coins for ^17 and brought them to me to 
see, congratulating himself on his fine purchase. They were 
beautifully made but all false. He therefore asked whether he 
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could not return them and get his money back. On enquiring as 
to whether he had been given a guarantee with the coins, I. was 
told that when he asked if they were guaranteed to be genuine the 
seller (not a regular coin dealer) answered that he guaranteed that 
they were pure silver! hi such a case, of course, there is no 
ledrcss. 

Since, however, die interest of collecting lies to a certain extent 
in the lure of the chase, it is worth while exploring the possibilities 
of these antique shops, always remembering that the lucky 
purchase may have CO be counterbalanced with others not so 
fortunate. 

Another method is by exchange with other collectors, since it 
is sometimes difficult to avoid amassing duplicates. This is a very 
individual kind of transacdon, and no guiding lines be 
usefully suggested. 

Both in this country and abroad there are periodical auction 
sales of coins, and these are a fniicful source of new and interesting 
material; in addition, the prices realised are a good though not 
infUHble guide to values. Most coin auction sales in England are 
held in London, and a subscription to the coin catalogues (with 
list of prices realised) issued by the following three firms is 
recommended; 

Christie, Manson & Woods, 8 Zing Street, Sc. James, London, 
S.W.x. 

Glendinir^ & Company Limited, 7 Blenheim Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W.i. 

Soiheby & Co., 34 and 35 New Bond Street, London, W.i. 

Bidding at an auction sale can be eirhec in person or by letter; 
in the latter case commissions are accepted both by the auctioneers 
or by r^ular coin dealers. Auctioneers mnW no charge for 
bidding on your behalf; coin dealers usually charge 5 pet cent, but 
in addition will view the loa themselves and suggest valuations. 
It must be remembered that buying at auction is difierent from 
buying over the counter in this respect—that even if you have 
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made a mistake (e.g. biddmg on the wrong lot, or misreading the 
description) you are bound to accept the lot and cannot repudiate 
the acquisition. Therefore be sure to check your bids carefully 
before sending diem, so that you will not be disappointed 
afterwards. 

Many auction sales take place abroad, and in most cases through 
regular coin dealers who are tlicir own auctioneers. Catalogues 
can be obtained free of charge from dicm, and bids placed with 
them in accordance with the conditions of sale printed in the 
catalogues. 

These do not vary greatly from country to country, except that 
at most auction sales abroad there is a sales tax, varying from 
5 per cent, to per cent., which has to be paid on the price 
realised, iirespecdye of any commission for buying which the 
dealer imy charge. This can be ascertained beforehand, and 
should be taken into account when fixing your limits. 

Some auctioneers are prepared to accept unhmiced bids, others 
are not and say so in their catalogues. An unlimited bid—a 
dangerous form of amusement—is as its name implies a bid for a 
certain lot at whatever it fetches, against all comers. The danger 
lies in two bidden, either in penon or through others, being 
prepared to go to any length; in such cases anydiing may happen 
and usually the successful patty pays too much, the issue having 
been decided by the one with the strongest nerves or the longest 
purse! At an auction sale in Loudon some years ago, three 
American dealers each sent unlimited bids on certain American 
coins, and each was represented by a separate coin dealer ac the 
auction, none of whom, of course, knew that the others also had 
unlimited bids. The result was diat the coins in question realised 
for the fortunate owner about £,7$0, or nearly ten tiines what 
they were worth 1 What the buyers said—and they had only 
themselves to bbme—is not recorded, but they were obliged to 
accept die coins at the prices realised since their bids were 
*' unlimited.” 
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Pcom time to time coins are unearthed in the course of digging 
foundations, ploughing and the like. These hoards are subject to 
the law of treasure trove If the coins are of silver or gold, but not 
of copper (unless judged to be of national interest), After a 
coroner’s inquest has been held to determine whether the hoard is 
treasure trove or not, the hoard passes, in this country, to the 
British Musconi if treasure trove, and to tlie finder if not. The 
Britisli Museum assesses the value of the hoard, decides whcdaer 
any or all the specimejis are required for the National Collection, 
and rewards the finder with the market value of what it retains, 
and returns the balance of the hoard to the finder. In this way the 
historical value of the hoard is preserved by recording it in its 
entirety, and the finder is rewarded; dso, new and welcome 
additions are made to the coins available for the collector. 
Unfortunately not all hoards are disclosed to the authorities, and 
some lamentable losses to liistorical research, as well as of great 
treasures, have occurred. A typical case was the find at Beaurains, 
near Arras, in 1922, of a magnificent hoard of Roman gold coins, 
including several medallions, over 300 aurci, gold necklaces, and 
even an Imperial laurel-wreath enausred with precious scones. 
Only Time medallions and about 8i2rty aurci were recovered, the 
test having been melted down by the workmen who found the 
treasure and fled with it to Belgium. It would appear that this 
hoard was part of tile treasure chest of die Emperor Constantius 
Chlorus, about the time of his journey to Ei^Iand in a.d. 296, to 
suppress the insurrection of Allectus, as one of the medallions, 
fortunately preserved in the Arras Museum, depicts his entry into 
London. 

Had the finders surrendered the hoard fo the authorities, an 
amazing treasure would have been safeguarded, and they 
themselves would have received, as their share, flax more than they 
obtained for the gold when melted down. 

A question which is bound to arise is: “ Where can a reliable 
guide to the value of individual coins be found t ” Unfortunately 
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there is no one catalogue or list with an answer to this query, auch, 
for inscance, as exists for stamps. The subject is too vast to be 
encompassed in one or two volumes, aud foe task would be so 
great and Icr^thy that prices in the early volumes might be out of 
date by the Http the -final volumes were printed. There are, 
however, some series which have been so covered, and the 
following works, when used with some knowledge, arc 
recommended: 

fUYMOND, W .—Coins of tht {VoTlS~^inett£nth and twcniieih^ntury 
issues. 2 vols. Prices are in U,S. dollars, and are reliable for coins 
in extremely fine condition; for poorer coins the values given 
must be sharply scaled down. 

Raykono, W.-^United States Coins. 19ed- Prices in U-S. dollars; 

ei^ually reliable under the same conditions. 

YsoiiAiit Guide Book of Uniud States Coins. 7tlied. Prices in 

U.S. dollars; very reliable. 

Dav£NPOBt, J. S.-^European Croums since iSoo (exchding the Cernum 
States). Valuations list m U.S. dollars; a comparaqve guide but 
rather on foe low side. 

DavinpOM, J, S.—Sermon Talers situx 1800. Valuation list in U.S. 

dollars; a good guide for cxcrcmely fine specimens. 

Skabt, H. K.-^Standard Casalogue of the Coins of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 1954 ed. A very reliable guide provided atrendon is paid 
CO the noce on coodidon which is prinred at several intervals 
throu^ut foe book. 

$£AAT, H. A.— Silver Coins. Conservative valuations and most 
useful for this series. 

hi addition, there are specialised books on Brazilian, Canadian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese and Swedi$h coins, all with 
valuations, which are noted in the Bibliography. 

Genecally speaking, condition (and not age) governs value. An 
indignant would-be seller, when told chat his Roman coin -was of 
very little value as it was so worn and battered, retorted; " And 
so would you be if you wccc as old as fo«.’' Unfortunately, chat 
is not the point, and chough fashions change in collecting as in 
evecything eke, foe present trend is towards the £ne$c examples 
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procurable. j®sthetically diis is justifiable, since an unworn coin 
reveals much more of its ordinal beauty than a scratched or 
smooth piece; historically also, since the legends will be readable 
and complete. It is nearly tme to say that a perfect, or near perfect, 
coin is never too dear whatever the price; it does not take lor^ for 
the price to rise since such spccunens are &r fiom numerous. But, 
just as the value of extremely finp or perfect spedmens shows a 
continuous upward curve, so poorer specimens cead to remain at 
the same level, or indeed to become cheaper. Prom an investment 
point of view the finest condition is the best bargain, irrespective 
of price, and no collector likes to feel that the money he has spent 
has been wasted. It therefore pays to acquire fine coins, not only 
for their ultunate value, but also in the satisfaction such coins 
bring. 

Some collectors prefer coins chat show sigru of wear, their 
argument being that coins were intended to circulate and should 
not therefore be in mint or uncirculated state. Although I do not 
share this view, it is defensible; but when the queedon of value 
arises, however, such collectors may easily be disappointed in the 
prices they are ofiered. 

Anothec guide to values is derived from the prices realised at 
auction sales, provided that an average is struck based on the 
figures at several sales over a period. This is necessary, for the 
price fetched by any one coin at a particular sale may be governed 
by fortuitous drcumstances not likely to recur. For instance, a 
collector needs one particular piece to complete a series; he may 
previously have tried to obtain it and always missed it by a few 
pounds. He comes deceemined this tiine to have the coin, only to 
find that someone also wants it I The ultunate price paid by 
the purchaser may easily be too high. In the main, however, 
auction sale prices are a reliable barometer of both die and {aH in 
value, and should not be overlooked by anyone interested in 
the subject. 

Another fector often adds some value to a coin, and chat is its 
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pedigree. Rare coins which can be traced back to earlier 
coUecdotis acquire au additional value in most collectors' eyes; it 
is wise, therefore, to note carefully the names of the collections 
(if known) through which a coin now in your possession has 
passed, as this information may also be of use to any writer on 
that particular coinage since it may narrow down the number of 
specmiens known. A very few collectors Iiave actually marked 
their coins so chat their pedigree might not be lost? This is a 
piece of vandalism and not to be encouraged. The best blown 
are the Este countermark—a little silver eagle chie% on Roman 
bronze coins—impressed by the Dukes of Este in the eighteenth 
century; die Queen Christina of Sweden countermark—a little 
silver-crowned C on Bomau coins; and the Hutcen-Czapski 
countermark—a minute C on Russian platinum coins. Occasion- 
ally one meets widi coins on which a number in ink has been 
written; this is, of course, a great mistake as che acid in most inks 
will eat into the sucfice of a coin and cannot be removed. 

By all means keep a note of any previous collection in which 
your coins have been, and see to it that this information is passed 
on whenever you dispose of such a piece, hut do not record the 
fia on the coin itself. 

At this juncture it might be worth your while considering 
insuring youi collection against loss by £re, housebreaking and 
bu^lary, or against all risb. Policies for either type of cover are 
issued by Lloyd's underwriters at very reasonable rates, 4$. fid. 
per cent, to cover fire, burglary and thefi, los. per cent, to cover 
all risks. Application can be made dirough your own insurance 
broker, or any coin dealer will be glad to ana:^ diis for you. In 
order to be sure that you will he paid in full should you lose your 
collection, it is wise to obtain a detailed valuation, again preferably 
fiom a coin dealer, so that the underwriters may admit the value 
when accepting tile proposal This saves a certain amount of 
correspondence and argument as to value should a claim arise. 


chapter j 

FORGERIES AND COUNTERFEITS 

A S has already been racntioiied earlier, caie must be taken 
not to acquire forgeries instead of the genuine axdcle. 
Whilst suggcsdi^ how to avoid this, if is necessary to be 
clear on the kind of forgeries which exist. 

There are rwo main methods of counterfeiting coins, and with 
a little practice it becomes fairly easy to recognise the type of 
forgery one is examining. A forgery is either a cast copy of an 
existing coin, or it is a piece struck from a newly made die. Taking 
foe cast copies first; these are made by molten metal poured into 
a mould taken from an existing coin. When the metai has cooled 
the mould is broken and a good copy of the o rigin al remains. The 
drawback, from the forger’s point of view, is that it is impossible 
to avoid minute bubbles of air remaining imprisoned in the 
mould; these show up as tiny pock-marks all over the sutfree of 
such a piece, and can be spotted with a magnifying glass. A more 
dangerous form of casting was invented, it is said, by a dental 
mechanic in ^ypt, who introduced the rwo poles of an electro¬ 
magnet on each side of the mould, thereby pressing foe metal 
more firmly into iL These are known as pressure casts, and are 
more difficult to detect. However, the smoothness of foe metal 
and foe absence of sharpness in the outlines of the lettering are 
tell-tale pointers, so that with a httle practice pressure casts can be 
recognised and avoided. 
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All kinidi of coirw hive been copied by the casting method— 
Greek, Roman, English, French, German, Indo-Greek and many 
others have passed through my hands; curiously enough, some of 
the coins so copied were common enough and would hardly seem 
worth the trouble. So do not be misled and imagine that only 
rarities are worthy of the attention of the forger. 

By ^ the most dangerous forgeries are those struck fiom 
newly cut dies, feichfuUy copied from an original coin, When and 
by whom some of the older forgeries were made is unknown, but 
Cavino in the seventeenth century and Saint Urbain in the 
eighteenth both made dies for ancient coins. One of the foremost 
of these forgas lived in the nineteenth century, and his pioduas 
soil appear on the market &om dme to time. He was a German, 
Carl Wilhelm Becker, bom in 177a, and seems to have cut dies 
foom about 1805 until his death in 1830, His industry was 
amazing and dies for about 360 coins were preserved in the 
Berlin Museum. His rai^c, too, was extensive, for he forged not 
only Gre^ and Roman coins, but also Vizigothic trientes, 
French deniers, German and Transylvanian coins, siege pieces, 
even a few medals. Now that they arc more dian 100 years old 
and have somedmes acquired a padna, they are dj£cult to 
recognise except by style and fobric, so foat a great service was 
rendered by the late Sit George Hill when he published Becker the 
Cmmterfiiter [2 vols., 1924-5), containing a biography and 
nineteen places on which nearly all Becker’s productions are 
illustrated foom impressions of his extant dies. 

He was followed at the cum of the century by a Greek, 
Chiistodoulos, who concentrated pracdcally entirely on Greek 
coins, and there too we are fortunate in possessing Svoronos’ 
Mtlie coins fonx de CkristoSoulos', although the ihusCrations do not 
compare with those in Biill, they do enable his forgeries to be 
detected. These are equally dangerous, and the only guide again 
is style, and also die edge of the coin, which has a peculiar smooth 
look. 
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A digression on this question of style may not be amiss here. 
By style the numismatisc means the general aspect of the design. 
For instance, when scudyii^ die coinage of Syracuse it is &iily 
easy co place the coins in their chronological order of appearance 
according to the style, rar^iag as it does from the purely archaic 
through the archaisdc to the early fine style, followed by the 
finest style where the coins are signed by the ardscs riiemselves; 
then follows the decline until the style becomes purely 
conventional and weak. 

Now an interesting fretor comes into play when, considering 
di>s(Tuck fo^crifis. The original ardst, when designing the coin 
or cutting the die by hand (as used to be the case), uses his creative 
ability in so doing. The forger, however, is unable to use his 
creative faoilcy to its fullest extent since he has to approximate his 
design to an original; his imiiarive foculty becomes involved, and 
an expert will tell you that the comparison of a curve, for 
instance, produced free hand and creatively differs in subde 
pardculars from a similar curve imitated by someone else. Hence 
the emphasis on the style of coins produced by a fo^er; he has not 
been a creative artist but an imitator, and the difference in “ style 
can with praedee be detected. 

Unfortunately the forger is soil at work, though it is, of course, 
hard to name him. There seems to be a fairly active “ school ” in 
Sicily at the present dme, all the more dangerous because, aware 
of some of the newest processes to detect the age and composition 
of metals, old coins are used as blanks on which to strike the new 
forgeries, so chat their reacdon to eleccrolyde analysis is all that it 
should be. How to avoid being taken in by some of these 
excellently finished products is di^cult to surest. The 
Inremadonal Assodadon of Professional Numismatists has a 
service of fo^ery detection, and if in doubt, it would be worth 
your wHe to approach an>|inember of the Association who will, 
for a small foe, submit the coin to the Committee on Forgeries, 
and you will eventually receive a considered and signed judgment 
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on die piece. I have seen some of die coins submitted from time 
to time, and I must frankly admit tkt in some cases it is 
exceedingly difiicult to arrive at a final decision. 

However, for your peace of mind, not all series of coins 
receive the attention of the forger. The scries where counterfeits 
arc most likely to occur are: Greek, Roman, Indo-Grcek, 
Spanish Vixigodiic, rare Anglo-Saicon pennies, Transylvanian 
gold and rare Italian Renaissance, although isolated pieces in 
other series do exisc. 

Whilst on this subject mention muse be made of electrotypes. 
These arc reproductions of genuine coins by die clecrrolydc 
process; an impression of each side of die coin is taken, filled with 
lead and the two halves soldered together. These can easily be 
detected by examining the edge, which is usually smooth and 
shows a line all the way round where the two halves meet These 
were made not to deceive but for educational purposes, and on 
many of the electrotypes produced formerly at tie British 
Museum, as an additional safeguard the letters M B (for Museum 
Britannicum) or RR (for Robert Ready, who made them) 
appear. They are, of course, exact replicas and were usually 
supplied to other museums, universities and schools, though 
occasionally to collectors as well, so rhac they do come on the 
market. 

There is another kind of replica to which attention must be 
drawn, blown by the generic name of “ Paduans.” They are 
really Italian late Renaissance medals in imitation of Roman 
sestertii. In some cases they are fbthful repioducQons, ofRoman 
originals, in others the type is frnciful, havii^ no classical 
prototype. They arc fairly easy to recognise after some practice; 
as a rule they look flatter than the original Roman coins, and their 
style is more Renaissance in foelii^. The surest guide is to 
compare a suspected Paduan both with a Romxn sestertius and an 
Italian medal; the issue will not long be in doubt. A collection of 
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Paduans is quite desirable, and thdr workmanship is in some 
cases very lovely. 

Although not in the same category as forgeries, this seems a 
suitable place eo consider freak coins. This term is meant to cover 
mis-scrikes, blockages and the like, all of which arc bound to 
come up in any odd lot of coins. Mis-siiikcs occur when the 
flan slips out of the true centre of the coinii^-press, so diat the die 
docs not strike centrally. In tlicory all such mis-struck coins 
should be eliminated at the mint wlicn the output of the presses 
is scrutinised, but somehow a few do slip through. Of coarse, 
widi the old methods of striking by band and without using a 
collar, such as in Greek and Roman times, off^entre strikings are 
quite frequent, but these would not be included in the category of 
mis-scrikes, the term being restricted to modem machinc-stcack 
coins. Brocks^—tliat is, coins with the impression of the same 
obverse or reverse die incuse on the other side—are also sacking 
faults which slwuld not have been issued. Bcockages of Roman 
denarii exist, curiously cnougli, after which there is a brge gap 
until modem times, from the period of George III to Victoria, 
and also amongst Indian rupees of Victoria and Edward VH. 
Actually such pieces arc not particularly interesdi^ as they arc 
incomplete. 

Double-headed pennies, and corresponding frndful pieces, arc 
hardly even freaks, as they have patently been made by dividing 
two pieces lengfriwisc and joining two obverses or two reverses 
together. But for ingenuity in this field credit must be given to 
certain Swiss watchimJtecs, who succeeded in hollowing out £$ 
and U.S. $20 pieces, fitting in this space a complete watch 
movement, and hingeing the obverse so that on pressing a certain 
spot on the milling the top springs open to reveal a watch in 
perfect working order! Needless to say, not very many of these 
east, and they arc rather expensive, I have also seen a French 
100-franc piece so created, but the interior was fitted to take a 
photograph or a lock of hair. 
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chapter 8 

REPRODUCING COINS 


T here will be many occasiom when die necessity will 
arise for the reproducing of a coin or coins cither to 
illustrate some paper, or for comparison with one in the 
hands of another collator, and several methods will be discussed 
hero¬ 
ic is, of course, possible to make an accurate drawing if you are 
an artist, and the result is sometimes clearer than any other 
method. The drawbacks are chat not all of us are arcUts, and that 
whilst the drawing may be a faithful copy, it may yet omit some 
vital det ail which may not strike the artisc. (There was, in ftet, 
such an error in the original reproduction of a coin of Try an £ot 
die jacket of this book!) 

The easiest method is the old-£uhioned one of making a 
rubbing. Use a good, but not too duck paper, a soft pendl. and 
cub gently, maHng sure that the coin docs not shift during the 
process. I have seen tin-foil (silver paper) used, but this is quite 
unsatisfoctory as it is too foagile and does not travel well. An 
improvement on the rubbing method is to use a press, either an 
old-fashioned letter-press or any odicr kind which can be 
screwed down hard. Take again some good paper, damp it 
(preferably with saliva!) and fold it over the coin. Place this 
between two sheets of hard rabbet, diea screw down hard and 
leave it a few moments. Unscrew, remove the coin still in its 
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paper, and dust it or rub it lightly with powdered graphite; you 
wil have an excellent impression of both sides of dw coin or 
medal. I have used diis system for years with every success; in 
some cases the impression looks even better than the original! 
The only warning is against using this method with German 
bracteaies or hollow-cast medals, such as the Dutch medals of 
Tromp, de Ruyter and die like, as there is a risk that they might 
become flattened in the process. In those ascs neither rubbu^ nor 
impression is recommended, and we must turn to photography. 

There are two schools of thought with regard to the method of 
phofographii^ coins or medals. Some advocate the direct 
photographing of tic pieces themselves—a method almost 
universally used in the U.S.A. and to a limited extent in 
Swifyrrla nd and Germany; others prefer making a plaster cast of 
the piece and photographing that. There are advantages and 
drawbacb in both methods, but to my mind the results obtained 
from photographing plaster casts are undoubtedly the better. The 
main djfBculry in photographing originals is due to die differing 
reflection from gold, silver and copper, for the finer the coin the 
greater the icflecrion. This " shine ” is difficult to eliminate, and 
does not make for clear defrnidon of details. On the other hand, 
if the coin is oxydised, or partly discoloured, this shows up on the 
photograph and it is claimed dut the result gives a more faithful 
representation of the originaL 

The advantage of using plaster casts is that all “ shine” is 
eliminated, no shadows arc formed, and the resultant photograph 
permits of the fullest examination of all details, It does, however, 
eliminate all traces of discoloration, since the plaster cast cannot 
reproduce the colour. 

As plaster-cast making is not unduly difficult, and might prove 
useful instead of a rubbing or an impression, here are the 
necessary details: 

Press the original coin slowly, but firmly, into molten scalii^- 
wax (using the finest red wax obtainable) or plasticine; in both 
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cases dust tlie coin with talcum lo prevent it &om sticking. 
Whilst the sealing-wax is hardening, mix the finest dental plaster 
of Patis with tepid water,* stirring coniinuomly until die mixture 
is like thick cream, then pour it into the mould swiftly to avoid 
air bubbles, tappmg it well in on a hard surface afterwards for the 
same reason, and leave it to harden for a few hours. Then 
geutly lift out tlic cast and slupe the edge with a sharp knife, also 
smoothing the back so that it will tic Hat. If you find a tendency 
ibr the cast to stick to the sealing-wax, a thin film of olive oil 
before pouring the mixture will usually prevent this. 

Do not be discouraged if your first attempts are not entirely 
successful; it is largely a question of practice, and you will soon 
have no difficulty. If it is thought by the photographer that die 
dead white of tlie plaster gives too cold an effect, try adding a few 
drops of cofice to the water before mixing; the result will be a 
slight off-white or beige tinge which photographs very well. 

Unless you are an e?^ert, I do not recommend you to make 
your own photographs. The difiiculcy is that a precision camera 
is needed, and unless you are able ro ensure taking the coins to 
exact size, die original negative will have to be enlarged so that 
the print neither enlarges nor diminishes the size. Any 
photographer used to commercial work will do this for you; it is 
necessary to emphasise the need for exact reproduction of size, 
and possibly to surest that lighting ffom the side, without 
excessive shadows, is desirable. 

lUustratiozis of coins in books and catalogues are usually done 
by using process blocks when single pieces ate reproduced in the 
text, and by collotype (or similar) process when many pieces are 
illusoared together on a plate; in the latter system the illustration 
can be viewed through a magnifying glass to advantage, whilst 
the screen used in making process blocks appears as a field of dots 
and detail is lost when magnified. 

* It u importajit to KinemtMt co pot the pl&sret of Paiu into the watee, ttof to 
pout the WACer od to the plesrer of 
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Many uses can be found for photographs of coins; they add 
gready to die usefulness and attractive appearance of any catalogue 
or card index of your collection; when exc h a i ^g information 
with other collectors or museums; as lantern sli^, or used with 
an epidiascope when delivering a lecture. 

An ingenious idea, and not one to be recommended, was 
brought to my notice by an Indian dealer—clucfly in antiques— 
who sent me a photograph of some rare Bactrkn coins requestu^ 
die British Museum to certify on the back of the photograph that 
all the coins were genuine I 

Since Bactrian coins have often been forged in bdia, the use to 
which the certified photograph would have been put can readily 
be imagined. 
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TOKENS, JETTONS AND WEIGHTS 


\ IXIED to the regular coinage is a class of coon which is full 
f\ of interest and has often been neglected: die " tokens *' 
issued in various countcies to supplement the need £br 
small change, or for political propaganda or for advertiscnaenc, 
A very large scries of these was issued in the Briosh Isles during 
two periods: the first in the middle of the seveixteenth century, the 
seco^ at the end of the eighceendi and die beginning of the 
nineteenth, at when there was an acute shortage of regular 
coins of ^ma ll denomination. Between 1649 and 167a local 
bodies and tradesmen remedied this state of affidrs by issuing 
pence, hal^ence a nd fart Kmg s. Although of no arrisde merit, 
these are particularly interesdng to students of local history, since 
they usually hcsi the name of the trader and the place of issue, 
frequendy stating die trade in which he was eng^ed. The 
London tokens often bear the name of the street in which the 
trader was situated, and some of them depict a view of a nouble 
building in the vidnity. Altogether these tokens supply us wth 
a wealth of mibrmation on the conditioas of life existii^ at chat 
rime, and fill in details which the regular coinage leaves oat of 
account. 

The eighceendKcntury tokens are of a different character and 
do not reflect local conditions to any extent. Those struck in 
Ai^esey and in the district around Birmingham were definitely 
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incfinded lo circulate as coins, but those stuck in London were 
more in the nature of medals, sometimes with a political flavour, 
sometimes made for collectors just as some postage sump issues 
nowadays. Of these die best known arc Spence’s, which are 
mainly concerned with current events, Skidmore’s views of 
notable buildings, a nd Pidcock’s sec of animals and birds to be 
seen in his menagerie. Apart from these there are many iiuiutions 
of the George HI hal^euce and flirtlthigs, usniUy poorly executed 
with garbled legends, which secui to have relied on the flicc that 
many people could not read to be accepted as change 1 

In the nincceencli century silver tokens were issued, usually for 
sixpence or a shilling, again to meet a definite need for small 
chiige. They were largely issued by corporations, boroughs and 
cities, and many of them are attractive. 

There are two series of tokens issued in die U.S.A. in the 
nineteenth ceticury which are of interest: die Hard Times tokens, 
of iS 53 ' 4 i> the size of the American la^ cent, which passed as 
currency and bear political inscriptions or advertise the trader’s 
business, and the Civil War tokens of issued to counteract 
the hoarding of money. These came into general use and are 
historically interestu^. 

Other tokens of interest are the Russian beard token of Peter 
the Great, used to pay a tax on beards; the Southern Indian 
ramatankas, used for temple oderings; an Indian flimine token, 
and many others. 

hi the tamp class can be grouped the many local issues of 
metallic currency in Germany during the iniladonaiy period 
after 19x8, the porcelain tokens of the same period manufactured 
at Meissen in Germany for many localities, and even the issues at 
the Onchan hitemment Camp in die Isle of Man during the 
last war. 

Closely allied to these are the jettons oc reckoning counters, 
which were very immetous in the Middle Ages. Although 
ciriginally made for use on a casting-board to help accountants in 
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thdr arichmccic before the inrroducrion of Arabic numerals, they 
were used as small change vdien Governments failed to meet die 
demand. A French invenuon in the thirteenth century, they were 
later manufactured both in the Low Countries at Toumai and in 
Germany at Nuremberg. Many of these came to England, 
sometimes in great quantides, arid were known as black 
money ” in the sixteenth century. Mention muse be made also 
of the jettons struck in the Low Countries during the war with 
Spain in the reign of Elizabeth, as, although they are concerned 
widi depicting the bacdos and n^ociadons of the contest, they are 
derived diroedy from the reckoning counter. A series of these 
illuminates the history of that period, and is full of interest to the 
student of Elizabethan times. 

Finally, in dais section devoted to nonKsfilcial coins, it seems 
proper to include com-wdghts, since these had their part to play 
in business transactions as late as the end of the eighteenth century 
in this country. In order to be sure that the coins offered in any 
transaction were not below the standard weight either dirough 
wear or through dipping, brass weights were issued showing the 
particular denomination against which die coins could be 
weighed. The earlier weights depict the type of coin, the later 
ones stare the denomination in words. Many of the eighteendi- 
century weights relate to foreign coins which were accepted in 
England, and bear the badge of die country of issue together with 
the equivalent value in. shillings. 

Similar weights to those issued in England were al^ made in 
the Low Countries, in Germany and in France. These often come 
with pocket scales housed in a convenient Hide box, so that when 
journeying from place to place the merchant could be sure of 
receiving ^'ri< of full payment. This has taken us 

perhaps a litde far from purely collecting coins, but there is a 
good deal of interest in these by-ways and diey should not be 
entirely neglected. 
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chapter lo 

UNUSUAL COINS, CURIOUS 
CURRENCIES AND PAPER MONEY 

A part the customary practice of collecnng coins of 

one coimtty, one dynasty or one denominationT some 
collectors are attracted by the unusual coins ^diich have 
been issued from time to rime, or by the primitive currencies 
which have served for money in some cases until quite recent 
times. It seems worth while, riicrcforc, to devoK some attention 
to these, since in their own way they are quite fascinating. 

SMALL COINS 

Let us cake size first of all. As menrioned in an early chapter, 
the Greeks invented coins by substituring pieces of metal of a 
known weight, each guaranteed with a scamped device, for metal 
which had to be weighed before auy business could be transacted. 
It therefore follows fitac the siae of a coin depended on the amount 
of metal it contained, which, in mm, determined its value. 
Consequently there are in this series quite large coins, such as the 
dekadrachms (i>dracliros) of Agrigentum, Athens, Syracuse and 
Egypt, and the dodekadrachm (iz^achms) of Cardiage, thot^b 
these are not so large as ocher later European issues which we 
shall consider presendy. For the same reason there are very small 
coins, such as the gold quarterndrachm of Syracuse, and many 
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obols in silver, but the tiniest piece of all is the c^hth-obol 
(hcmicartemorion) of Athens, concerning which an amusing tale 
is told. These dny pieces and other subdivisions of the obol were 
always being lost, much to the indignadon of the citizens. 

- Eventually the dty Withers decided to discontinue the issue and 
substiciice a coppet coin in its stead. Since copper was less 
valuable than silver, these pieces would be larger and less likely 
to disappear. But djcte is no pleasing everybody I The issue of 
these copper coins was followed by a strike in tlic fisli-markct; the 
fish-wives had been in the habit of keeping their small cluinge ... 
in t bfi r mouths, but found that a few of these new-fonglcd copper 
coins now made it impossible for them to speak) Such tiny coins 
are haxdly beautiful, but a collection of tliem is amusing. 

There is a denominatiem whicli, though small, is artisdcally 
well worth more attendon than it has received, and that is the 
diobol (a-obols). Many of foe Greek city-states struck them, and 
some are absolute gems, ddighcflil in composition and complete 
in detail. 

In Roman times, foe smallest coin generally was foe quinarius 
(halfKlenadus). These are quite scarce, and a collection of them 
would be exceedingly interesting. The quarter-siliqua in silver of 
the Byzantine series, as also of the Ostrogoths, is another pleasant 
denomination to collect. 

In, foe Euglish series tlw smallest silver coin is the Maundy 
penny, issued since foe time of Charles II up to foe present day, 
whilst foe smallest copper coin is the quarter-forfoing of ^^ctoria 
struck for circulation in Ceylon, chough foe third-farthing struck 
for Malta as late as George V s reign runs it a close second. 

The smallest European coin is the 1/3 2-ducat in gold struck at 
Nuremberg in 1700. This coin was not really issued for circulation 
but was part of a set to commemorate the new century, foe 
denominadons bdng foe ducat, J, 1/8, i/id and 1/32, and sets 
containing either round or square coins could be obtained. Other 
small gold corns are the 5-fiancs 1854-^ of France, the Turkish 
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5-piasrTes, die scudo of Pius K, the half^scudo of Spain feorn 
PMip V to Charles IV, the 400-reU of Portugal, and a number of 
quartct^ucats of Austrian and German states, though this list is 
not exhaustive. There are not many really small silver or copper 
coins, die i-ccntime of France, Switzerland, Italy and Spain being 
che smallest. 

Numerous small coins luve been issued in India, the smallest 
beii^ die silvct chucktani of Travancorc. In the Far Ease there is 
the gold yen of Japan, and in the U.S.A, the gold dollar of 
i84f>-54 and the ^ver 3-cent pieces. During die Spanish 
domination in Mexico, Central and South America, a small silver 
coin called the cuartiHa was struck, but the smallest pieces in that 
continent are the gold 4-reales of Guatemala and the silver 
a^-centesimos of Panama. 

'LARGE COINS 

So much for the small coins. At the other eud of the scale arc 
really large pieces issued for a variety of reasons, which ue full of 
interest- Pride of place must go to the German issues of 
Brunswick, which range in denomination from ij to 10 Talers 
and measure up to ti inches in diameter. Their history is worth 
recording. Julius, Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenblittcl (1568-89) 
devised titis ingenious method of ensuring that silvet coin should 
be hoarded within his dominions, so that should war break ouc he 
could be of havii^ suifreient finan cial reserves at call. He 

reckoned, shrewdly enough, that these ia^e and handsome coins 
would almost certainly be saved and not spent. His example was 
followed by succeedii^ Dukes, and the multiple Talers they 
issued are real works of art. On some of them the Duke is seen 
riding a spirited, caparisoned horse; on others details of the 
workings in the silver mines are shown; and on yet others there 
are contemporary views of cities, and so on. More German 
states, including Saxony, Hamburg and Wurzburg, followed 
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suit, and a collection of these handsome large pieces Is a noble 
sight. 

Similar large coins exist in tiie multiple Zccchini of Venice, the 
40-ducat piece of Sigismund HI of Poland, the 100- and 40-ducat 
pieces of Ferdinand UI of Bohemia, and the lOO-cscudos and 
50-reales of Spain, These are all regular coins widi the 
denomination stamped on them in nearly every case, but that they 
actually circulated is open to question. 

On die ocher hand, the Sluowsbury and Oxford poujid pieces 
of 1642 and 1643 were used to pay the troops and were not 
merely show-picccs- 

Such are some of the largest coins; diere are, in addition, many 
double and triple Talers struck with foe Taler dies but of twice or 
three times the thickness in the Austrian and German series. 
Double roubles were issued by Peter the Great of Russia, and 
thick multiple Talers occur both ia the Polish and Scandinavia 
series; whilst in SwiEerland Basel issued some large double 
Talers and Geneva a lo-franc piece in 1848 and 1851. 

In the Oriental series there axe some remarkable large coins, as. 
for example, the 10,000-dinar in silver, struck by Sultan Husain I 
of Persia at Isfahan in A.H. rrai (a.d. 1709), which is 3 inches 
across and weighs a little over 10 ounces troy, and the splendid 
aoo-moKur in gold of Shah-Jahan, the Moghul Emperor, struck at 
Shahjahanabad in A.H. 1064 (a-D. 1653) which is over 5 inches in 
diameter and weighs 70 ounces troy. 

The above list does not by any means exhaust the scope of this 
section, but some of the other large pieces will be considered in 
the next categories. 

UNUSUAL SHAPES 

After size let m examine the shape of coins. Usually they are 
round, but many variations have appeared from time to time. In 
Asia Minor in the fifth century the dey-state of Olbia issued some 
bronze pieces In the shape of a fish, and in Andent China the 
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eadiest coins were in die shape of a hoe, followed soon after by 
those lesembling a knife. 

Square coins were quite often struck in Germany and Austria, 
most probably for presentadon purposes, since the dies for the 
round coins were used. Transylvania presents us with a number 
of hotagonal coins, and Akbar the Great, the Moghul Emperor 
who was iusatiablc in his search for novelty, issued square mohurs 
and rupees, whilsc Assam had octagonal coins of the same 
deuominarions. In modern omes square coins have been issued in 
India, and in this country we all use the rwclve-sided threepence. 

SIEGB COIMS 

By far the largest number of coins of unusual shape occur in the 
scries of siege coins and cmcrg«acy issues. There are the lozenge- 
shapedcoins of Newark, theoctagonal shillings ofPonceftaa, and 
the rectangular striking of Scarborough, Square siege coins were 
frequently issued by besieged European cities; at Amsterdam, 
Breda, Brussels, Campen, Groningen, Haarlem, teyden and 
Middlcbu^ in che Netherlands; at Aire. Cambrai, Toumai 
in France; at Braunau, Brdsach, FrankenthaJ, JuHch and Silesia in 
Germany, to name but a fow. Landau, besieged by the Allies in 
1702 and again by che French in 1713»issued irregular-shaped 
coins cur from silver plate; as as the weight was correct the 
shape was of lifde account, so much so that on some pieces the 
border of the original can be plainly seen. In times of stress, 

when a makeshift mint had to be improvised, it was obviously for 
easier to cur che silver into square or rectangular pieces of metal 
and stamp these with some simple device, che date and 
denomination. 

In the seventeenth and e^ccenth centuries Sweden issued a 
dificrcnc sort of square coin, che copper plate money, ranging in 
denomination from the half-daler to che huge lo-dalers of 1659, 
measuring 2 feet by 1 foot, and weighing over 30 pounds. Due 
to die drain of silver needed to pay che Danish war indemnity, 
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plvis an abundance of copper, the problem of coinage was solved 
in this way, and the size and wc^ht of these square “ plates ” is 
determined by the coniparacvely low value of this metal; but 
how even simple business transactions could be carried out with 
such an unwieldy form of payment is difEicult to imagine. 

in my view a collection of siege coins and emergency money is 
of the greatest interest; nor all th^ arc of unitsual shape, for many 
pieces are round- But all of them point to the stress of unusual 
situations, and tlic history these pieces represent is fill of the hopes 
and fears of mankind. Of no ocher series can it be said in the 
same way: “ Bvety coin tells a story.” 

PRIMITIVE MONEY 

Of mote peculiar form still ace all chose pieces conveniently 
grouped as Primidve Money. Here there is no very definite line 
of demarcation between baiter goods and currency, but cert a in 
articles have, by tradidon, become a cdrculacu^ medium, very 
often in connecdon with die payment for a wife or as an indemnity 
to an injured party. The commonest of these are cowries and 
beads. Cowries seem to have been used fiom China and India 
eastward to the Pacific Islands, to have travelled across Africa 
fiom East to West, and even penetrated America. Beads in some 
form or ocher seem to have travelled nearly as far as the cowrie, 
and CO have been generally accepted as currency. 

Another primitive currency which achieved wide acceptance is 
the mcniUa, closely connected with the Portuguese and Spanish 
slave-trade in Afiica. As early as die fifteenth century references 
were made to the numilh on the Wen Coast, and eight to ten of 
these were regarded as a fair price for a slave. In shape it has the 
form of a bracelet with open and flattened ends, and was usually 
made of copper or brass. Tons of these used to be exported 
annually ffom England, chiefly fiom Birmingham, and although 
no longer currency maniUas were encountered up-country as late 
as 1936, with a trading value of about 3<L Another favourite 
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African piece is the Katanga copper cross of the Belgian Congo 
and the Rhodesias, wliibt hoes, anid»s, ‘wire, axeheads, knives and 
many other articles have been used as currency in parts of Africa. 
In Melanesia shells and teeth strung together were the usual mode 
of payment, and mention must be made of the scone money of the 
Caroline Islands. These circular wheels or mill-stones vary in 
size from a few inches to lo or 12 fret across, and are chiefly used 
in Yap. Siam, too, originated some curious forms, notably the 
canoe money, tlic willow-leaf money, and above all, the bullet 
money, so called because it resembles die old round shot. In the 
Malay Peninsula we have the cliaracterisdc tin-hat money, and in 
Tibet the brick tea money, made from tea-leaves and sometimes 
twigs, steamed over boiling water and compressed into moulds. 
Some of these bricks were made in Russian Siberia for the 
convenience of trade, and a fine selection may be seen at the Tea 
Centre in London- There are a hose of other curious currencies 
which liave been, and in some cases still are, used, and this 
absorbing subject is fully dealt with and splendidly illustraced in 
A. H. Quiggin: A Survey cf Primitive Money, to which any 
collector of these weird pieces is recommended to re fe r. 

PAPER MONTY 

Although hardly coming widiin the scope of this work, I feel 
that a’TLote should be added on paper money, since, unfortunately, 
so many of the coins which used to be issued have been 
discontinued in favour of the bank-note. The earliest recorded 
paper currency is that said to have been issued in China under the 
T’ang I>ynasty in the seventh century, and we know from the 
account of Marco Polo’s travels written in 1298 that he was 
greatly impressed by these bank-notes of grey paper, made from 
the bark of fee mulberry tree. In spite of his enthusiastic 
recommendation, the Western world did not follow suit, and it 
was not until 1661 in Sweden that the first actual bank-notes were 
issued at a time when something else besides the unwieldy 
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coppet'plate money then in drculaaon became an evident 
necessity. These» howerer, only lasted for three years, as the 
copper money began to disappear from the covmtry and the 
notes were at a discount 

Thirty years later the Bank of England, soon after its foundadon 
in 1694, b^an to issue printed bank-notes much as we know them 
today. In addition to the Bank of England issues, many of the 
country banks issued notes coo, chiefly in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and these arc of considerable local interest. 

in Fiance the earliest bank-notes arc associated with the name 
of William law whose “ Banque G^i^c,” later “ Banque 
Royale,” was founded in 1716, and came to an end in 1720, 
although some of the issues were redeemed as late as 1723. The 
next issues were ag^ in troublous times soon afrec the beginning 
of the Revolution when coined money fled the country and 
recourse to paper money became necessary; hence the issue of 
assignats” followed by “ mandats tenitoiiaux,” all of which 
led to mflsdon and eventually became worthless. These are 
reladvely common, since many viedms must have had la^ 
qiujidties of diis unredeemable paper lefr on their hands. 
Bank-notes were also issued in ocher European countries, such 
as the Papal States, Norway and Sweden, the Two Sicilies, and 
several others daring the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Towards the end of that century bank-notes for larger amounts 
had become almost universal, and with the outbreak of the 
first world war dieir use, even for small amounts, ousted coins 
firom dieir long traditional use. hifiadon in Germany in 1921-3 
led to a tremendous issue of paper money, some of it specifically 
for collectors and printed in certain instances on silk, leather and 
odier unusual fiibiics. 

In America the early colonial notes are full of interest, such as 
the issues of Massachusetts in 1^90-1, and the many issues in the 
eighteenth century before the Declaradon of Independence. 
Denominadons range from 2d. to ;^io, though most of them are 
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for shilling values, somedmes for odd amounG ]ik& is. 9d. Soon 
after 1776 the values were changed inco dollars, and reflect the 
various authorities which, under the new Consriturion, were 
empowered Co issue them. 

One other note issue I would like to include is that of the 
emergency notes printed by General Baden-Powell during the 
siege of Mafcking. They range in denomination from is. to ;(J5, 
and some of them arc rather crude productions. 

These few and fragmentary notes on this subject may suggest 
an avenue of coUectii^ to which very little attention has as yet 
been paid. 

To sum up this whole chapter, it may be helpful to the beginner 
to know chat if the ordinary methods of collecting do not appeal 
CO him, there arc soil many unusual by-padis to explore, any one 
of which is of absorber interest. 

BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
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chapter ii 

COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS, WAR 
MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 

AT first it may seem incongruous to devote a duptet 

r\ to medals in a hook on coins, but there is some connection 
between the two which is worth accenrion. In Roman 
times, £br instance, there was only a fine distinction between coins 
and medaUions, so much so that some issues arc classed as 
medallions althoi^h they were struck as a multiple of a coin; and 
many of die German multiple Talers, classed as coins, are in 
reahty medals. The same appUes to some modem commemorative 
issues, such as the set of lo-, and 24 tronur of Iceland Issued in 
1930—these should be called medallic coins. So in any collection 
of coins there will be some border-line pieces: let this be the 
excuse for treating of the sulgect. 

The modem definition of the objea of a medal is to 
commemorate an event or to serve as a reward for distinguished 
conduct. Let us consider the first category. The commemorative 
medal is largely the invention of the Italians of the fifteenth 
century, who, in the full glory of the Renaissance, produced some 
of the finest medallic work extant, by such artiscs as Pisanello, 
Macteo de’ Fasti, and their school For them the essential 
significance of a medal lay in the portrut of some person 
represented on it; and if an event happened to be commemorated, 
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it -was only in connection -with some person whose claim to 
distinction above his fellows it enhanced. 

It was not until the sixteenth century that certain rulers, such as 
the Popes and the de’ Medici, realised the value o£ the medal as a 
new form of political advertiscinent, and developed the 
possibilities of the official medal to record poUtical events of thdr 
reign. Unfortunately, too, the high artistic achievements of the 
fifteenth century did not last, and durii^ the sixteenth century the 
decline began to set in. 

As an introduction to the suhje« I cannot do better than to 
quote from an article on medallic arc which appeared in The 
Times in 1916, coimnentmg on the announcement that the 
President of the Royal Numismatic Society had ofE^d ftizts for 
the best designs for a medal to commemorate the Battle of 
Jutland: 

“ Down to the end of the Stuart period there were still good 
artists woriting in England, even though most of them were 
foreigners. And although the rule held good diat those medals 
are the best which portray private men and women for the sake 
of their personality rather than for official or political reasons, yet 
even among die purely official pieces there is plenty of good work 
to be fbvmd. The most interesting, in many ways, are the earliest, 
thanks to an artless dnettity which characterises the first efforts of 
the English Court medallists. The use of the medal as a poUtical 
manifesto is found quite at the beginning of the English series, in 
the medal struck at the Mint m commemoration of Henry VIlTs 
claim CO be Supreme Head of the Church. The medals relating to 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada have more pretension; Italian 
infiuence had by this time affected, if not the craft of the medallist, 
yet the ideas of those who gave him his theme. So we find 
ounelves in an atmosphere of allegory. It was popularly believed 
that the bay CTee was immune ftom the attacks of hghtning; 
diereforc the escape of England from the power of Spain was 
expressed by a bay tree standing erect on an island in a tempest. 
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On anoihcr medal we sec an ark riding safely on ^ stormy $ca, 
and even if we did not know that Lord Howard of Efiinghani 
£ew his flag in the Ark Royal, the allegory of the ship of the sute 
is pJain enough. But although mcdallic allegory is already in full 
swing, the medals are not dull or fngid, because they are in no 
sense academic. The craftsman’s conception is still quite ualve, 
and the Queen’s portrait is treated with almost barbaric 
elaboration of the details of costume. Yet if wc feel chat clicsc 
medals are hardly worthy commcmoraiions of the defeat of the 
Armada, we may be glad that notliing more ambitious was 
attempted at the time. 

“ In Nicolas Briot's medal of the ‘ Dominion of the Sea,’ made 
for Charles I in 1630, we have another good specimen of the 
political manifesto. In ^har year Charles caused it to be known 
durough the British Minisret at The Hague chat ‘ the King of 
Great Britain is a Monarch at sea and land to the full extent of his 
dominions. His Majesty finds it necessary for his own defence and 
safety to reassume and keep his andew and undoubted right in the 
dominion of these seas '—words which have no less, if not quite 
the same, significance for us at the present day. 

*’ Brioc was commissioned to translate into metal this 
memorable declaration. His portrait of the Kij^ is accomplished 
in a high degree; for the rather smug expression we can hardly 
hold him responsible. The reverse design is simply a man-of-war 
in fill sail, with the proud motto, ‘ Nec meta mihi quz terminus 
otbi.’ The result is completely successful, because the idea is one 
which can be expressed without atcemptii^ to compress a whole 
batdcpiccc within the limits of a medal, Yet that is the task 
which fr om the days of the Commonwealth onwards many a 
medallist was to attempt; and chat sort of thing, it is to be 
supposed, is wbac most of us call to tniod when die phrase 
’ conunemoradve medal' is used. 

** The Commonwealdj was fortunate in having Thomas 
Simon, the most brilliant of English medallists, perhaps the only 
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English medallist of die Erst rank. His little portrait of Cromwell, 
with the Battle of Dunbar as a background and, on the reverse, a 
view of Pacliamcnt assembled in one house, was executed by 
order of Parliament for distribudon as a ‘ war medal. But 
delicate as the work of the obverse a. it is only the portrait that 
counts, the detail of the battle requiring a magnifying glass to be 
visible, while the scene on the reverse is merely curious. In order 
to commemorate, that is, to bring things to the popular mind, 
something on a larger scale is required; and this Simon did for 
Blake’s victories over the Dutch in 1653. This piece is oval, a 
hctle over 2 inches high; on the obverse there is merely an 
anchor, on which are hung the shields of England, Scotland and 
Ireland; on the reverse, within a broad border of Dutch trophies, 
a sea-Eghc. The large medals of sea-Eghts made by Dutch ardsts 
about the same dmc may be wonderfully eifocrive, but Simon’s 
muse rank above all other naval medals for brilliance of execution. 
Yet even this, as a work of art, is easily surpassed by Simon in his 
purely personal medals, showing once more dial if die pieces 
commemorating events of the time are successful, it is chiefly 
because the medallists happened to be good ardsrs, and almost in 
spite of tbdr subject. 

“ With the Restoration begins a string of official memorials. 
Dutch influence for a dme is supreme. Within the first five years 
we have records of Charles* embarcadon at Scheveningen, of his 
landing at Dover, of the Rcstotadon (very all^orical), of the 
Coronadon, of the marriage with Catherine, of the Batde of 
Lowestoft. The last, by John Roetder, is, of its kmd, one of the 
most remarkable medals ever made; not in the portrait of the 
Duke of Yotk, which is merely accomplished, but in the shipping 
on the reverse. The art of low relief has never been practised widi 
greater virtuosity, or the craruladon into metal of a Dmch 
sea-piece been more finely achieved. 

" There is no lack of medallic records of military and naval 
events fiom die reign of William and Mary onwards, but it is 
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impossible co find 2 single one of whicb you may say that by it 
the artist reveals something which you could aot otherwise 
know, either of the historical events cfaemselvcs or of the men, 
Marlborough or Wolfe or Nelson, who made history.” 

What is true of the English medal is also largely true of 
European medals as a whole, although both in Germany and in 
Holland in the early sixteenth century there are some remarkable 
achievements, such as the Trinity Medal of Hans Reinliarc, and 
the large silver medallions commemoraring die Dutch victories of 
Michael de Ruyter, Mardn Ttomp and othen, by Muller and 
van Abeele. 

Medals dicrcfore merit a place, in my opinion, in a collection of 
coins; they can fill in certain blanks in the series, and many arc 
full of interest. There are many ways of collecting diem, 
according to individual preference. Miss Helen Farqulw had a 
fine collection of Royalist badges (those badges worn by 
supporten of the Stuart cause during the Commonwealth) and 
wrote extensively on diem. I know of several collections of 
medals relating to the Reformation; the National Maritime 
Museum at Greenwich houses a splendid collection of medals 
connected with naval events; railway medals and aeronautical 
medals have their devotees as well. So may I suggest that, when 
you have built up your coin collection to a certain degree, it 
would be worth while considering what medals imght usefully be 
incorporated. 

Plaques and plaquecees are usually unifke and of square or 
rectangular shape, designed originally to be inserted in the 
wooden panels of cabinets and fumicurc generally, They are 
Italian, in origin, of the sixteenth century, and usually depict 
allegorical scenes drawn from Greek and Roman history, lives of 
the saints, and similar subjects. German and French plaquettes 
also exist, and are sail being produced. They hardly fit in with a 
coin co l lectio n unless the subject depicted happens to be ofintcresc 
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because it is connected with a particuJat series collected for other 
than historical reasons. 

la the second category are those medals intended to serve as a 
reward for distinguished conduct, and these hardly come into die 
scope of this work, although they are foil of interest. There are 
a few. however, which are rebced to the coinage, and some which 
can be included amongst the commemorative medals, since in a 
sense they served a dual purpose. 

Apart feom the Roman medallions, some of which may easily 
have been presented as rewards, it is known that the gold unite of 
Charles L struck first at Shrewsbury, then at Oxford, was given 
to officers as a medal for service at Er^eliilL Many of the German 
Talers when struck in gold of the denomination of loniucats 
were presenradon pieces given to visiting sovereigns, much as a 
high decoration is nowadays bestowed. They can therefore be 
classed as coins in view of their assimilarion to the coin standard 
of the day. On tlie other hand, not a few of the memorial Talers, 
usually classified as coins (again, owir^ to their correct weight), 
are more in the nature of medals. In the Ei^lish series quke a few 
of the early ba^s, such as those of Prince Rupert, 1645, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, 1645, and the Earl of Essex, although usually 
included in the series of commemorative medals can also be 
classified as reward medals. It is not until the nineteenth century 
that the practice of awardii^ campaign and reward medals and 
decorations came into vogue. The subject is fully dealt with in 
M^or Lawrence L. Gordon’s British Batiks and Medals, and 
would take us too for away feom the ordinal purpose of this book 
were we to pursue it farther. 

Decorations such as the Order of the Garter, the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, and many others, arc of considerable antiquity, and 
more recently many new Orders have been founded, all of which 
are of particular interest to the student of this subject There are 
several books on the subject to which reference can be made, if 
this be the field of your preference. 
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chapter 12 

THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 
OF COINS 


I N oae sense every coin has an historical value; it tells something 
of the state which issued it; it may define the extent o£ its 
territories; it enables us, by a study of style, to determine the 
order in which the rulers of a certain dynasty followed 
ocher; it may show a change of religion; it may underline the 
boastful pretensions of a particular ruler; it may help us to 
reconstruct the pattern of economic life; it can show die 
development of arcisdc caste and its decline; in fact, numismatics 
and history are inextricably bound one to the other. Unfortunately, 
until recent years historians have to a great extent overlooked the 
assistance and confirmation which the coinage can afford, and in 
like manner numismatists have too often ignored the findings of 
history. This omission has now been recognised, a nd we have 
historians who collect coins, as well as collectors who look to the 
historian for assistance when coins have yielded all they can, and 
problems still remain. This happy marriage can only be fruitful, 
and both sides will gain. 

One further step is necessary: die inclusion of some numismatic 
course in the curriculum at oui senior sdiools and universities. 
Nothing can so illuminate a page of history than to hold and 
examine the very corns which were in use at that time, and there 
is very licde else besides a coin chat the student can own, either 
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because of the cost Of because the examples extant are in museums. 

The notable example of the Ashmolean Museum in using their 
coin collection to further teaching and research could well be 
followed elsewhere. And every school should have as part of its 
teaching of history a small cabinet of coins, intell^ently labelled 
and displayed; the gain in interest would fiir ourweigh its initial 
cost. 

Since in a work of this nature it is impossible to covet aJI the 
ground, I shall choose a number of coins to illustrate cheir 
historical value, and within the compass of the pbtes at the end of 
die book—especially the last two—I have tried to illustracc a few 
choice and interesring pieces. 

The earliest issue of coins in Europe came from the small island 
of .<^ina in the Sea. probably after 650 B.c. Stamped 

with the figitre of a sea-turtle and a punch-mark on the reverse, 
diese silver Staten were struck to fiirther the interests of trade, 
particularly with Egypt, and so popular did they become diac for 
two centuries these coins of i€gma were known as “ turtles.” An 
analysis of the locations of finds of these early “ turtles ’ ’ provides 
us with &iily accurate data as to the extent of i^ginetic trading, 
as also of the energy and resourcefulness of these island folk. It is 
intereetu:^, too. to note chat the uniforniity of type characterises 
this coinage as being an iniemational and not a mere local 
cunency, providing us with the earliest tangible record of 
international trade, and once tlie purchasmg power of these 
pieces varied from place to place, we also have an early illustration 
of the workings of the “ rate of exchar^.” 

Next in importance I would place the silver stater of Corinth. 
The osefulness of a coinage which would be accepted outside the 
boundaries of the city-state soon became apparent, and led the 
rulers of Corinth to imitate the islanders of JBpm. Using their 
badge of the winged horse Pegasus and on the reverse a puncl^ 
mark not unlike that of j£gina, these early coins were soon 
drculacing &eely and were called “ colts *’ by the populace. Soon 
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after, the artisrs realised the possibility of using both sides of the 
coins for a device, and after elaborating die punch-mark into a 
swastika-liJee pattern, they began to place a head of Athena on the 
reverse side of tlic Pegasus. A furdier developmcnc then took 
place; whiht kecpii^ to the Pegasus for the obverse, the design of 
the reverse was changed on eadi of tlic subdivisions of the stater, 
so tliac tl:c denomiuadon of the coin could easily be determined 
by traders of the outside world from tlic type used. As a result 
these “ colts” became one of the most widely used currencies 
tlirougliouc the Western Mcdlrcrtancan, wliilst the “ turtles ” 
retained their liold on the Eastern shores. Eventually the type of 
tlic Pegasus was copied, not only by the Corinthian cobuies in 
Acamania, but by many other dry-states as far distant as in Sidly 
and Italy. 

Anotlier coinage which also eventually ruled the mark«s of the 
Greek world was the celebrated " owl ” of Aliens. Solon, that 
great Athenian statesman who was instrumental in founding its 
commercial power at the beginnir^ of the axch century B.c., also 
reformed the coinage, and caused to be issued a coin of double the 
size of that of Corinth, with the head of Athena on the obverse 
and an owl on the reverse accompanied by the initial letters of the 
dry: A 9 E. With only minor variaoons this same type was struck 
undl the tmic of the Macedonian conquest in 322 B.c., a period of 
about 270 years (Plate I, 8). Nearly a hundred years later, Athens 
once more began to coin money in her own name, and although 
the fabric is diflerent, and the coins larger and well spread, the 
same types of the head of Adiena with an owl on the reverse were 
continued. This head of the goddess was doubdess suggested by 
that of the colossal statue by Pheidias in the Parthenon described 
by Pausanias. On the reverse the names of the magistrates 
responsible for the issue are added; they arc of considerable 
interest and have made it possible to dace some of the coins. So 
popular did die ” owls ” become chat they were imitated in 
various countries—Syria, Egypt, Persb, Arabia, India, etc.; they 
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finally ceased to be issued about the time of Augustus wben 
Roman Imperial issues superseded local Greek currencies- Much 
more could be writren concerning the Athenian “ owls ”; their 
connccdon with the Festival of the PsnathetiaYe Games; the 
melting down of the gold statues of Nike in the Parthenon for an 
issue of gold “ owb ” needed to equip a new fleet after the great 
naval disasters towards the dose of the Peloponnesian war; the 
wideness of their acceptance which has led to their being compared 
wifli the position of the English sovereign in trade in the nineteenth 
century. In every sense this is a coin of great historical importance, 
Mention must also be made of the Sicilian issues, where the 
development of the artisac treatment of the design reached its 
highest peak. Here the interest is focused on the beauty of the 
piece and to a lesser degree on its place in history; nevertheless 
daey occupy a place in the history of art comparable only to 
some of die masterpieces of Greek sculpture. Such a wonderful 
composition as Hcrakles struggling with the Nemean lion on the 
gold loo-licra piece of Syracuse by that famous artist, Euainctos, 
issued in 405 5.C., is brilliant in its execution, especially considering 
the of the piece, which is no la^er than the English silver 
threepence. The obverse, too, shows a fine head, that of the 
nymph Arethusa, for which the model was probably the daughter 
of some aristocratic citizen. Some years ago I visited Syracuse and 
sat in the very amphitheatre where the Syracusans watched the 
Assinarian Games, for which the large dekadrachms (or 50-licra 
pieces) were struck—those lovely coins with the proud head of 
the nymph-goddess and the victorious four-horsed chariot on the 
revase (Plate I, 5). Coming away, I met a girl of about fourteen, 
with the sAme profile, the straight nose, the proud bearing; it was 
as if a coin 1 had known for long bad suddenly come to life— 
anodier miracle of Pygmalion. Such a book as Seltmak: 
Masterpieces of Greek Coinage, with its enlargements of many 
lovely coins, will do more to convince you of the artistic beauty 
and value of these creations than any words of mine can do. No 
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Study of art is complete without ceferesce to die Greek eomage 
of the second half of the fifth century B.C. 

Widi die rise of die Kii^dom of Macedon under Philip H and 
Alexander the Great, a new development in two different 
directions took place. On the one hand the gold stater of Philip 11 , 
with a head of Apollo and a biga (or iwo^ioncd chariot) on tho 
reverse, travelled far and became the prototype for the Danubian 
issues of migrant tribes. It passed into Swicserland, thence into 
France, and eventually across the Channel to England, each 
Celtic tribe copying and re-copying the coins of its neighbour 
undl the degeneration of the original type was complete. The 
head of Apollo became a mass of hair and a tiny &ce; the 
charioteer, separated from his chariot of which only one wheel 
remained, driving a sir^lc horse! The British copies degenerated 
even futther. A vague wreath is all dial remains of Apollo, and 
a disjointed horse—crudely drawn as if by a child—can only by a 
stretch of imagination be linked with the victorious charioteer. 

Another development was inaugurated by Alexander’s 
successors in the kingdoms into which his empire spHt after his 
death; the cndtely new practice of placing their portraits on their 
coinage. Lysimachus of Thrace was an exception in that he placeda 
deifred head of his benefactor, Alexander, on his coins, but even that 
was contrary to Greek opinion, which, tantil then, had considered 
it impious to portray livii^ men. And so was bom the practice— 
to which we still adhere in the few kingdoms left in the modem 
world—of placing die ruler's head on the obverse of his coins. 

Passing on to Roman tiincs, in 269 B.c. a silver coinage was 
introduced for use in Rome’s developing temtories in Central 
Italy, instead of the cumbersome bronze coinage then current. 
This was the predecessor of die denarius, issued about fifty years 
later, which has had such a profound and lasting effect on the 
history of coinage. From it was derived die French denier, our 
own penny (soil labelled on all our accounts as d), the Arabic 
dinar, and all die variants of its name in other European lands. 
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Historically the denarius is full of interesc, In Republican dtnes 
the types were exceedingly varied and often commemorated tlie 
distinguished achievements of an ancestor of the moneyer. 
Sometimes legendary heroes were represented, such as Ulysses 
being welcomed by his dog on his return home, or die Nine 
Muses, or ^eas rescuing liis fether, AncJiiscs, from tlie sack of 
Troy. These and many other types help us to realise the hfc and 
thought, die hopes ajid fears of those dines as nothii^ else can do- 
Wich the Imperial issues begins a long series of portraus of the 
Emperors, their wives, sons, daughters, sisters, brothers, and even 
grandmothers—a portrait gallery rich in the extreme, whilst the 
reverse depict all, or nearly all, die gods of the Roman Pantheon, 
commemorate victories, journeys, public rejoicings and many 
other events, or portray pubHc buildings, statues, bridges, ports 
and other places of interest. 

The French silver denier, first coined by Pepin le Bref 
(a.o. 752-68) to take the place of the earlier Merovingian gold 
triens, was direedy based on the Roman denarius although 
diiferu^ in types and weight, and its extension was in great part 
due to his successor, Charlemagne (768-814), who after the 
foundation of the Holy Roman Empire in 800 struck deniers of 
the same type for all his possessions, whether in France, Germany 
or Italy. 0 &, who as a young man had been at the French Court, 
introduced the denier, or penny, into England soon after he 
became King of Mercia, about A.D. 760, and here too this new 
coin found fevour. It became the sole denominadon (with the 
exceprioa of a few hal^eruiies) until the rdgn of Edward 1 , when 
the groat (or fourpence) was first struck in 1279. 

One of the results of the repeated Danish invasions and the 
payment of vast sums in Danegeld was to femiliarise Northern 
Europe with the English penny, and this led to its being copied 
by several countries, where they became known as eaterlins (a 
corruption of stcrlii^). We therefore find that practically the 
whole of Western Europe was using the silver penny in its 
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various forms, issued by many small independent states as well 
as by the larger kingdoms, and this coin remained the sole 
currency £br about 500 years. A collection of pennies, together 
with their European counterparts, would provide the basis for an 
understanding of the economic and political history of this none 
too easy period. 

There arc many ways ui wliich this early penny can be 
illununadng. Sir Frank Scenton in an exceedingly interesting 
lecture on the occasion of the National Nuitiismatic Congress in 
May 1954 dealt with several aspects of the currency between 
A.D. 975 and 1100, and suggested that a great deal of racial 
informadon could be obtained by studying tlie spelling of the 
names of the moneyers of that period. (It was the common 
practice of die Anglo-Saxon kings, and also the later Normans 
down to Edward I, to appoint moneyers in the various towns to 
strike coins, and as a guarantee of weight and the name 

of each moneycr and tlie mint had to be inscribed on the reverse, 
see Elate III, a-15.) As an example, the ninety-one moneyers at 
York during the period under review provide us with seventy- 
four of Scandinavian origin, as evidenced by the spelling of their 
names. 

Then, coo, the study of the mint names is linked with local 
history, and many problems remain to be solved. For instance, 
were coins bearing the mint name HAMTUN struck at 
Northampton or Southampton? What is die reladon between 
HAMWIC and Southampton? Was PERESC Pershore and 
MYLE Milbome? And where was Ythanccascte ? Without the 
aid of the historian we shall not know the answers. On the other 
hand, the coins themselves indicate die existence of places of 
sufficient importance to have moneyers, and may lead to a 
revaluation of die evidence on hand regarding certain towns. It 
must not be assumed chat only the older coins are hisconcally 
important. There is sdll much to be learnt in practically every 
series, in nearly every epoch. The coin^e of the East hidia 
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Company and its reladon to die issues of the ktet Moghul 
Emperors has never been adequately studied. Much rcnuins to be 
done as regards the early coinage of die Spanish dominions in die 
New World. The story of the Maria Theresa Taler of 1780 and 
its continoed use in Ethiopia undl the present day has already 
received a good deal of attention, but the last word has not been 
said. In fact, wherever we cum there are questions waiting for 
answers* new fields of enquiry ready to hand—a veritable paradise 
for the curious mind. 

I am tempted to end rather where I began—chat is, with the 
1954 coinage, and suggest chat even diese coins are replete with 
historical lore. Consider the portcullis on the threepence, the 
badge of the City of Westminster. It is linked with the portcullis 
on the currency struck by Elizabeth I in 1600-1 for die newly 
chartered East India Company. It also occurs as a mint mark 
under Henry VUl, Elizabeth and Charles L On the cevenc of the 
sixpence, the florin and the crown the Welsh emblem (the leek) 
appears for the first time on any English coin, whilst the 
inscription FID. DEP. {Pidei Defensor) takes us back to Henry VIH 
who, paradoxically enough, received this title from the Pope for 
his treatise agaime Martin Luther I The ship on die hal^nny 
c ontin u es the tradition of British naval supremacy, and is not 
unlike that on the noble of Edward IIL where it was first used. 

The Queen on horseback on the 1933 crown reminds us of the 
issues of James I and Charles I, although it is the only instance of 
a mounted Queen 1 can recall. 

If all the above lines of diought can be suggested by die latest 
issue of coins, it is easy to see how practically tiny coin is of 
interest, if only you will examine it and learn to understand what 
it has to tell you. That is the teal purpose behind this book: to 
ataact your attention to this subject, to help you to join those who 
delight in coins, Co recruit you as a researcher in this field, and to 
share with you die beauty and the romance which can be enjoyed 
by a contemplation of thesc^relics of the past. 
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BOOKS 

*' tile making of many books there is no cni'* the 

I I ancient sect wrote, and this is as rroe of numismatics as 
of any other subject. There inevitably comes a time, 
however, when the collector needs to know more about his coins 
than he can decipher on them, or to discover what he lacks, ot to 
learn the reason why certain issues were made. It is cssencial, 
therefore, to turn to die appropriate literature, which will do 
much to heighten the mteresc of the collection at every stage in its 
development, 

The main purpose of te chapter is to try to select such books 
as may best serve to supply the information a beginner needs. The 
Select Bibliography at the end will include these, as well as others, 
conveniently grouped for ease of reference, so that if needs be, any 
given subject can be pursued further. 

There is a number of general works which will be found 
exceedingly useful as an introduction to die subject, and may help 
you to decide on the particular series you would like to collect 
I would suggest, MUJ«s, StrraiRtAWD and THOM 5 SO>r: Coin 
CoiUciing, a^ Rawlings: Coins and How to Know Them. Both 
concentrate mainly on Greek, Roman and English coins, but they 
do form a good general inttoduedom 
Passing to Greek coins, Sbltman : Greek Coins, which has long 
been out of print, is shordy being revised and reprinted, and will 
be found most convenient as a general history of this series. 
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An interesting work is Wabd; Creek Cqihs and their Parent 
Cities^ comisdng of two parts; the first a catalogue of his 
collection, accompanied by twenty-two bcautifiil plates and 
many illustrations in the ccm; the second, entided Imaginary 
RmbUs in Hellenic Lands, relates die coins to their liistorical and 
geographical background, and is also fully illustrated. Next 
comes Hiu; Historical Greek Coins, which, though selective, 
relates the coins to theif historical background. On die arcisric 
side 1 would recommend Sbltman: Masterpieces of Creek Coinage. 
and in more condensed form a Kii^ Penguin, Sbltman: A Book 
of Greek Coins, both of which are excellent. The standard work 
on Greek coins, which is essential as a reference hock, is Head: 
Historia Numorum—A Manual of Greek Coins', diere will come a 
time when you will need it, although it is perhaps not the ideal 
introduction. There is a very large number of spcdal studies and 
monographs on particular series and mints, some of which ace 
menaoned in the books listed above, and for any detailed study 
reference will have to be made to the catalogues of well-laiown 
collccdons, such as the Bridsh Musciun (twentyoine volumes); 
the Hunterian Collection, University of Glasgow (three volumes); 
the McClean Collecoon, Fitxwilliam Museum (diree volumes), 
and those coUecdons published under the dde “ Sylloge 
Nununorum Crsfcorum,” both in England and in Denmark. 

The best introduedon to Roman coins is sdll Mattingly: 
P^man Coins, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
Empire. Hul: Historical Roman Coins foEows the same lines as bis 
companion volume on Greek coins, and will be found full of 
inteiest As r^ards classificadon of the coinage, Sydenham: The 
Coinage of the Roman Republic is the latest work on what used to 
be called Consular coins, and largely supersedes two earlier works 
by Baaelon and Gbueber. For the Roman Imperial coinage. 
Cohen: Description kistorique des mormaies frappkes sous 1 empire 
remain (eight volumes) is sdll largely used, although it is 
unsriendfic in its arrangement. Mattingly and Sydenham; The 
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Roman Imperial Coin^e is more logically arranged, and is not coo 
difficult to use after a little practice; nine volumes have been 
published so fat. 

Tlie most useful work on the Byzandne scries is Goodacub: A 
Handbook of the Coinage of the Byzantine Empire, published in three 
parts; it presents historical details and coin-types very simply but 
completely. The standard refereivtc book is, however, Wboth: 
Catalogue of Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum (two 
volumes). 

There are also many other specialised books and monographs, 
of which I would select two. Grant: Roman Anniversary Issues, 
and Sutkbrianp: Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain for 
special mention. 

The standard reference works on British coins are Bbookb; 
English Coins and GRiyBBBa: Handbook of the Coins of Creat 
Britain and Ireland in the British Museum, die latter being 
particularly valuable for its inclusion of Scottish and Irish coins in 
one and the same volume. Reference is still made to two earlier 
works, Kbnyon: The Gold Coins of England and Hawkins; The 
Silver Coins of England, but they are not indispensable. For copper 
coins Bramah: English Regal Copper Coins, and Garstob; British 
Imperial Copper and Bronze Coinage, i8^8^igi$ are most useful. 
Ancient British coins are fully dealt with in Mack: The Coinage 
of Ancient Britain. 

B- a. Seaby Ltd. have published a series of handbooks on 
British coins, which are particularly valuable to the new collector; 
they include the Standard Catalogue ofthe Coins of Gnat Britain and 
Ireland, Notes on English Silver Coins, i o66~i 648, English Silver 
Coins, i64p-ig4p, and A Catalogue of the Copper Coins and Tokerts 
of the British Lies. There are many other publications on special 
series, details of which are given in the Appendix- 

Turning to European coins only a few of die many books can 
be suggested here, and I select chose to which 1 most constantly 
refer. For medieval corns generally Thomsbn: Catalogue de U 
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Colkciim <le Monnaies is no$t useful although k has too few 
iJlmtratiom- Another general work is Hazutt: The Coinage of 
the European Continent, as it has useful lists of mints, rulers> etc. and 
is &irly well illustrated. 

On french coins, Blanchbt and Dibuponnb: Manuel ie 
numismati^ue fran^aise is invaluable; the new work by Lapauiue: 
Les monnaies des rois de Pratue, of which only Volume I has been 
published as yet, will be excellent when completc- 

GuiLiOTEAu: Monnaies Pran^aises — Colonies 1670^1942 — 
Metrcpole s7?4-^tg42 (more generally known as V.G.) is widely 
quoted for die period since the Revolution, and contains useful 
mint records and historical details. 

The best general catalogue on German coins before 1871 is 
R£IMMANn: Munzen- und MedailUTi-Cabmet, which describes the 
very large and comprehensive collection made by Herr Johann 
Reimmanix of Hanover. For German coins after 1871 I would 
suggest Jaeger: Die Deulschen Reichsmunzen seit 187s, which 
lists all the types, dates and numbers struck of each denomination. 
Austrian coins are ftiUy dealt with in MnxfiR zu AicuaoLZ: 
Oesterreichische Miinzprdgungen, No general work on 

Italian exists apart from the Corpus Nummorum Ilalieorum 
(unfortunately unftnished] which is lately a catalogue of the bee 
Kir^ of Ital/s collection in nineteen huge volumes. For quick 
refer«ice I have found the Catalog der Sammlung des Herm Cav. J*. 
Gnecchi in Mailand by ftr die most useful. 

On Swiss coins, Pools: A Descriptive Catalogue of the Swiss 
Coins in the South Kensington Museum is quite useful, although 
CoRRAGiONi; Miinzgeschichte der Schweiz is the more generally 
used work, chiedy for its pbtes, as die text is inadequate. As 
regards Spain, the best insoduedon is Mateu y Llopis: La 
moneda espanoU as Hsissr Description general de las monedas 
hispano-^tianas, although the standard work, is con^letely 
unobtainable. Portuguese coins are generally described according 
to Va2: Catalogo das Moedas Portuguesas Continental, 1640^1948, 
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which is well illustrated, Pot Belgian coins the standard work is 
E>UPajEZ: Mcnnaies et essais monitaires iu royaume de Bel^ijue et du 
Con^o Bel^e, but there is no modem work on the older 
Dutch coins until we come to Schulman: Hemdhoek van de 
Nederlandsche Munten van J 79 S~I 94 S^ which has become the 
standard work for the period it covers, 

Danish and Norwcgiaii coins arc fully covered by ScHOU: 
Biskrivelse af Danske eg Nenka Menier, 148S-1814, eg Danske 
Mentifs i$iyip23, but for Swedish coins the easiest guide is 
Bbutjn: Mani eg MedailU^Smling. For Russian coins tl^e most 
useful work is Pbtbov: Catalogue des Monnaies Russes, \^ch has 
excellent plates although no historical data. The standard work on 
Polish coins by Huttbn-Czapski is impossible to obtain, so I 
again rely on a catalogue: Sammhmg des Henn Sigismund von 
Chblminskj, as it has seventeen plates and is a very comprehensive 
collecrion. 

Modem European silver crowns arc to be found well classified 
and illustrated in the following two books: Davenport: European 
Crowns since iSeo, and DAVB^JPORT: German Talers since iSoo, 
which 1 do recommend to anyone collecting that sire of coin. 

For the rest of the world it will be easier to group the books 
of most use within the framework of the European colonial 
systems, although here again specific works on individual 
countries do exist. 

The only general work on the coinage of the British Colonies, 
although badly in need of revision, is Atkins: The Coins and 
Tokens ef the Possessions and Colonies of the British Empire. I also 
recommend Parsons : Coinages of British Afica, and only wisli 
that this admirable monograph could be continued for other 
sections of our colonial coins. 

The French Colonial Empire has been well served by Mazard: 
Histoire monHaire et Numismatitiue des Colonies et de T Union 
Franfaise, s6so~t9S2. Similarly for the Dutch Colonies, 
Scholten: The Coins of the Dutch Overseas Territories, 1601^1948 
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is an admirable work. For the Spanish Colonial Empire a handy 
refitt«ace book is GtnTAG: Latin-American Coins. Although 
purely a catalogue, it is fully illustrated and covers a lot of ground. 
Restricted to the “duro” or dollar, but well arrar^cd, is 
HfiBRBRA: El Duto, is my second choice. For gold coins, 
Raymond : The Gold Coins of North and South America is a useful 
compilation. 

The coinage of the United Stares is conveniently listed in 
Raymond: The Standard Catalogue of United StaU^s Coinsfom idss 
to Present Day, or Yboman: A Guide Book of United States Coins, 
Canadian coins ace similarly dealt with in Chablton: Catalogue 
of Canadian Coins, Tokens, and Fractional Currency. There arc 
several other works on special series of U. S. coins, but they are not 
essential, at any rate for the b^inner. 

Turning to Oriental coins, as the saipt is in most cases difficult 
to read I ffiar that these must be left to die specialist, aldiough some 
series have been dealt with ui a form easier for Westerners to 
follow, Of these I suggest Brown: The Coins of India as a very 
good introduction to the coinage before the East India Company. 
A larger work and most useful is the Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta in four volumes. I have also found 
Vauntinb: The Copper Coins of India, and his companion volume 
Copper Coins of the Muhammadan States easy to follow. Rather 
specialised, but very readable, arc Elliott: Coins of Southern 
India and Codringtxjn : Ceylon Coins and Currency. 

Books on coins of the Far East, curiously enough, are easier to 
follow and I recommend these: Schjoth: The Currency of the 
Far East. Kann: Illustrated Catalog of Chinese Coins. Jacobs and 
YB£}£Eva: Japanese Coinage. Schroedei: Amam, Etudes Numis- 
matuptes. Is May: The Coinage of Siam. The titles are self- 
explanatory, and all of these books are well illustrated. 

For books on jettons, tokens and medals 1 would refer you to 
the Bibliography, as to some extent these subjects are sido-lines 
to the main purpose of this book. 
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llastly, for a ccmprchcnsivc catalogue on modem coiiu, rather 
foUowii^ the pattern of scamp catalogues, the two companion 
Tolumes by Raymond: Coins of thi WorU — NimUtnth-ctntury 
Issues^ and Twontieth-eeniury hsues will be found invaluable. 

There are two other books which you may find you need; one 
is Everyman’s Dictionary of Daiis^ the new revised edition just 
published; the otlier Webster’s Biographical Diciionary. 1 shall 
include one or two mote books of the same general hnd In 
Appendix B, but I thought I should mention at least these 
two hcre. 

Whilst this chapter was in preparation, an exceedii^Iy useful 
Bibliography was published which saved me a good deal of time 
in checking correct tides and dates of publication. I therefore 
recommend it highly, and have made considetable use of it for my 
own Select Bibliography. Our approach, however, is somewhat 
difTerent, as Mr. Grierson’s aim is co provide an aid to students of 
history, whilst I am trying to interest you in coins first, and 
through diem to stitnulace your historical enquiry. The booklet 
is entitled; 

GfiiBiisON, Cc/nj and Medals-~A Select Btblio^ri^hy. London, 1954. 



Envoi 

I have eiyoyed wriai^ tlus book, and although I realise how 
zncomploce it is I yet hope that it will have interested you, perhaps 
given you an ui^ to collect coins, and, mote important soli, 
awakened a deeirc to £nd out more about them. 

many years of handling coins, and with a considerable 
library to my hand, it surprised me to discover what la^e gaps in 
my knowledge still e^t The more I looked into certain 
questions, the more fascinatii^ did they become. 

So may I end by wishing you every success in your collecting, 
and add that if I can he of any assistance, I shall be only coo glad 
to hear £tom you. 



Appendix A 

A SELECT LIST OF NUMISMATIC 
TERMS AND NAMES 


A note of explaoidoD. In compiling dil» select list of numismAtic 
terms and names 1 have had two aimi: to include the more common 
terms and names, and to keep die deEnitions short. It follows therefore 
chat some terms or names you may come across are not included, but 
1 had to draw the line somewhere 1 As to che definitiong, I have toed 
CO include enough to enable you to understand the term, or to identify 
the ccttD, leaving you the task of consulting the appropriate textbook 
for more detailed information. 1 would like to acknowledge here the 
help I derived from PasY: Didionary of Numismatic Newer; I have not 
infringed its copjrighCr but rather used it as an aide tn/moire, in order 
not to miss a term or name whidi should be inc l uded. If here and 
there his dehnitions and mine seem to be alike, this arises from the fret 
chat there are not two ways of ac c urately describing certain coins or 
terms. On the other hand, Frey should be used with caution; his book 
was first produced in 1917. and some of die infon n ado n contained in 
it has been con^erably modified by later biowledgc. 

A 

Amasi—A Persian silver denomination. 

Abbey keces —Tokens issued by some monastic foundations, partly for 
pi lgrims, partly as reckoning counters. 

Aceey—A silver coin issued by che African Company on the Gold 
Coast, iTpdand 1818. 

Acmonttax—S eamless steel, used for minor coins of Italy, 1939-45. 
For es s coppa or bronze. 
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g«! GRAVi—The heavy cast bronze coinage of the early Roman 
lUpublican system. 

^ ftUDB—The earliesr primidve bronze pieces of various shapes* 
which drculaced as money before die 2s grave. 

^ siGNATUM— The fntermediate type of Roman cast bars with early 
stamps on diem. 

Azghani—A silver coin of Afghanhcan first issued by AmanuUah in 

1924. 

Agnei/—A French gold coin with the paschal Iamb, first issued under 
Philip IV in 1516 and continued until the reign of Charles VI 
(13SCHX4Z2) although it seems also to have been known as a 
Mouton tCijf .' 

A. H.^Anno Hegirs. The Muhammadan ora starring in A.n. 6 Z2, 

AiBUS—Its foil name was Gfossus aibus or white groat* due to its white 
appearance, Current in Germany and die Netherlands in the 
fourteenth and fifcecnch centuries. 

Alezantrian coinage —The long and plendfiJ issues in Roman 
Imperial times at Alexandria for Egypt. 

Aimn:—A Turkish base-silver coin. 

ALTMJSHim—A Turkish silver coin. 

AiuMiOTDM—A very l^hc metal which resembles silver and has been 
used for tokens and for coins of France, Germany, Roumania and 
ocher countries in modem tunes. 

Amani—A gold coin of Afghanistan first issued by Amanullah in 1919. 

Amvibts—C harms against the evil cyc» disease and other calamides, 
chiefiy known in the Chinese and Korean senes. 

An^gbaj&ic—W ithout inscription. 

AwGB d’or— Another issue of Philip IV of France, with a crowned 
angel &dng. 

Ak 6BI->A gold coin first struck under Bdward IV and continued undl 
the reign of Elizabeth, It derives its name firom the type of 
St. Michael trampling on the dragon. 

Angsut —A half-angel. 

Angelot —Corresponding to the angelet in the Ai^lo-Gallic seiia; 
first issued by Henry VI about 1427. It was then imitated in 
Brabant and Luxemburg as well as under Louis XI of France. 

Angwhsaluc monby— The issues by English kings for their French 
domains, cbiefiy in Aquitaine. 

Akgstir—A little Swiss base-silver coin from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth centuria. 
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AHNA—An Indian copper com, die sixteenth o£ a rupees 

Aiwuiat—A small aide used in the Ic^ds to separate words, hence 
the annuUl ecin^ of Henry V and Henry VI. 

Aot’s NOSB mohby—a primitive Chinese cuxxency, based probably on 
the cowrie. 

For crr^enlum * silver. 

Asc—T he divisioa of a tressure, such as often enclosed the type on 
early English coins. 

ABCKAic^Tlie earliest style of Greek coinage, somewhat stiff and 
hieratic in csecimon. - 

AsGENTBUS_A name given to the reformed ^narlus issued by 

Diodetian (a.d. 2 B 4 ). 

AiiGEimNO— A gold coin of Argendna equivalent to the Bridsh 
sovereign. 

Aju—A n Albanian term for gold. 

As—One of the denominations of the Roman « grave. 

jiSHUft^A gold coin of Bahawalpur struck in 1935 by Sadig 
Mohammed V. 

AspHU—A coin struck at Trebizond under the Comneues, later in 
Rhodes and in Georgia, from the tliinccnth to fifteenth centciries. 

Assis—A base-silver coin issued in Basel, Strasburg and Luxemburg 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Atia—A copper coin of Diu in the PortugtTesc Indies. 

ATT—A Siamese copper coin. 

Augustaxjs—A gold coin of Frederick 11 struck at Brindisi for his 
Southern Italian dominions, copied largely from the Roman 
auieus. 

Aot (also Atfrcir}^A small Icelandic copper coin, onc-hundiedth part 
of the Krona, 

Auxeus—The usual dmomination of the Roman gold coin from the 
time of the RepubUc undl superseded by the solidus. 

AuTONOMOUS—The right to strike money without external authority. 
For aurum » gold. 

Aves—The unit of value of Timor fince 19 Jd- 

B 

Bacckanauan coins— The name given to certain gold mohurs of 
Jahangir, the Mughal Emperor, showing him holing a wine^up- 

Bagattwo— A small Venetian copper coin, later issued in other 
Venetian colonies fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. 
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BiUOCCO —A coin of the Papal jtatts. 

Baiza—T he of value of Muscat and Oman, first struck in i$42. 

Balboa— The imir of die gold standard of Panama. In 1931 a silver 
balboa was also struck. 

Banco—A term applied w a currency of reduced standard either in 
weight or fineness. It is used particularly in Germany and 
Sweden. 

Baku (plural Bani)—A R.oumanian copper coin, onc-htmdredth part 
of one leu. 

BAftWNHA—A small gold bar coin of Mozambique struck under 
Maria 11 of Portugal. arc two denominations, a J and 

madcaes. 

Bat—T he Siamese equivalent of tlic ticaL 

Batz (plural Batzen)—A Swiss billon coin originatiag in Bcmc- 

BAwnfifr—A Scottish billon coin struck by James V and continued 
tmtfl William III. ^ 

Bazabuco—A Portuguese colonial coin issued for its Indian 
possessions. 

Belga—A money of account of Belgium, equal to five fiancs, 
introduced in 1930. 

Bell monby — A primitive Chinese copper piece resembling a bell. 

Besa—>A copper coin of Italian Somaliland. 

Beshuz—A Turkish silver coin, later issued in billon in Egypt, Tunis 
and Tripob. 

BiCHE—A French eolonial copper coin of Mahd. 

BiGA—A Greek or B,omazi two-horsed chariot. 

Billon—A base metal containh^ mostly copper and often silver* 
washed. 

Bit—T he centre of a Spanish dollar cut out and councer^tamped for 
certain of die West Indian islands and in New South Wales. It is 
also used on the coinage of the Danish West hidles. 

Black oocs—T he English nickname for the Cayenne son, which was 
introdneed in some of the Wert Indian islands. 

BiACX MONET—A term applied to certain French billon coim which 
also circulated In England. 

Blacksmith haif-ceown—A crudely struck half-crown of Charles L 
issued at ICilkenny in Ireland in 1642. 

Blanc—A French fourteenth-century silver coin, later debased. 

Blank— The prepared piece of metal on which the die impresses the 
coin. 
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Bodlb—A Scottish copper com, struck between 1677 and 1687. 
worth twopence. 

BoGASH—A copper coin of the Yemen, one-fortieth of the i rn^^i 

BOLlVAfi— A silTer coin of Venezuela. 

Bouviano—A silver coin of Bolivia, 1864-93. It was ne^ struck in 
bronze in 1952. 

BotoCNiNO—A silver coin of Bologna, first struck in the period 1191 
and 1337. It became later a copper coin and was also Issued in 
Modena and tucca. 

Bone—T he popular name for the rectangular copper coins of Java 
(1796-1818). 

Bonnet HBCB—A Scottish gold coin of James V issued in 1339 and 
X540, So called from die bonnet worn by the King. One-chird 
and tw^thirds bonnet pieces also exist. 

Bonnet type— Tbe name given to one of the types of William I 
pennies showing him wearing a curiously shaped crown. 

Box Tales —A hoUowed-^ut German Taler usually containing a set of 
engravings or portraits. Mainly Issued in Augsbu^ and 
Nurembe^. 

Bbacthate—A term used to designate chose very chin German coins of 
the cwelth to the fourteenth century with the same type on both 
sides, one in relief, the ocher incuse. This method of mantifacrure 
allowed the use of a larger die whiisc not increasing the weight of 
die metal. Brac ce a c es are also found of Switzerland, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland and Scandinavia. 

Beashbe doubloon— An American gold coin struck in New York in 
1787 by Ephraim Brasher. 

B&ASS —A former unscientific name applied to Roman bronze coins, 
grading diem according to size as First Brass, Second Brass or 
Third Brass. 

BB£BCEB4 money- a term somedmes applied to the coins of the 
Commonwealth, owing to the two shields having some 
resemblance to a pair of breeches. 

Bbice tea—a unit of value, made of compressed tea-leaves, in Tibet 
and Chinese Turkestan. 

BuDGs MONEY —A ptimidve Chinese piece of money resembling a 
bridge. 

Bbjot ctowH —a Crown of Charles 1 of 1633 by Nicholas Brier, 
superior in finish to the normal issues* 
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BftiTAiN CBOWN—A gold denominsiiion struck by James 1 in i($ 04 . 

Bwtannia gboat— Tlie silver fourpencc of William IV and Vlaoria 
with Britannia seated on die reverse. This is a type distinct from 
the Maundy fburpence. 

Beoad—A gold coin, value twenty shillings, issued under the 
Commonwealth, Cromwell and the first issue of Charles II. 

Bbockagb—A mis-stfuck coin with the same type reproduced incuse 
on the other side. 

Bronze—A metal alloy per cent copper, 4 per cent, thi and i per 

cent zinc. 

Bt^A small cectangukr Japanese coin usually of base gold, though 
later issued in silver. 

Bullet uonby— Another name for die Siamese deal owing to its shape. 

C 

Canbarebn—A Chinese denomination, one-tenth of a maee. The 
Chinese dollar is inscribed 7 mace 2 candarcem, the mace brii^ a 
tenth of a tael. 

Canopy tvpb—O ne of die types of William I pennies, where a canopy 
is shown above the King's head. 

Caramboie—T he name given to the ecu of Louis XIV for Flanders. 
It was heavier in weight in order to compete with the Flemish 
ducatoon. 

Caruno—A silver coin issued in the Two Sicilies, Bologna and Malta. 

Casoun—A Swedish gold coin equivalent to ten femes. 

CaEOLUS—A billon coin of Charles VIH of France (1483-95). 

Cartwheel— A term applied to the heavy copper twopence of 
George IB dated 1797. 

Cash—A Chinese copper coin originally, and for many centuries, with 
a square hole in the centre. 

Cash—D enomination issued in Mysore and Travancore. 

Cavallo— A small copper coin of Ferdinand I for Naples and Sidly 
(1458-94) and continued undl the end of the eighteenth century, 

Cavauotto—A silver coin issued for Asti and several other Italian 
states in the rixteenth century. 

Cent—A copper coin of the U.S.A, one-hundredch pare of a dollar. 
Also used in a number of British colonies, China, the Phihpplnes, 
Liberia, Cuba, and as a hundredth of the rupee in Ceylon, 
Mauritius and Seychelles. 
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Centas (plur&I Ctata and Centai)—A bronze coin of Lithuania, 
19 ^ 5-3 

Centavo— A copper com of Mexico, Ceirtral America and some 
South American countries- 

Cbniisimo—A copper coin of several Italian states, the Kji^dom of 
Italy and Uruguay. 

CstenME—A copper coin of France and its colonics, Belgium, Monaco, 
Luxemburg, Switzerland ajid Hald, 

CcNTiMO—A Spanish copper coin, also issued in Morocco, Venezuela, 
Cosa Rica and Dominica. 

CriAiSB—A French gold coin first struck by Philip rv (1383-1314). 
It also occurs in the Anglo-<jallic series under Edward UI and 
Edward, the Black Prince, and Ludwig IV of Bavaria. 

CsAtxos—An ancient Greek copper coin, chiefly issued by the 
successors of Alexander the Great. 

Chbsvonftz—A gold coin, value ten roubles, issued by die U.S.S.R. 
in 1923. 

Chiao—A cupro-nickel coin of Manchukuo, issued in 1933. 

Cho on—A primitive Japanese bar, usually of low silver content. 

Chopped dou-AA—A name given to the Mexican dollar when counter- 
stamped with Chinese marks or “ chops ” by traders or money¬ 
changers who thereby guaranteed its genuineness. 

Chou—A bronze coin of lirea, first issui faj 1905- 

Chucxaam—A silver coin of Travancore. 

CiNCUBNTlN—A very la^ Spanish silver coin of fifty reales struck 
under Philip IH Philip IV and Charles H. 

CiKQUiNA—A silver coin of Ferdinand I for Naples and Sidly 
(1438-94). Also a Maltese copper coin. 

CiACA s* about—Often used in connection with uncertain dates, 

CivrOPHOBUS—A silver coin eqoivalent to three B-oman denarii, 
origiuaiiag in Pe^amum and so called flozn the dsra mystica, the 
chest of Bacchus, from which serpents aie escaping. 

Cupped—U sed to describe coins from which a certain amount of 
metal has been dishonestly trimmed. 

Cob money—a name given to early Mexican and South American 
gold and silver coins crudely struck without a collar. 

CoLOMBiANO—A Bolivian peso issued at Bogota between 1834 and 
1850. 

Colon—T he nrtir of gold for Costa Pica. Also issued m Salvador in 
1935 to commemorate its fourth centenary. 
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Communion tokens —A seriw of tokens issued by the Church of 
Scocland to exerdse a check on its members partaldf^ of Holy 
Communion. They are also known in die Presbyterian churches 
in Canada. 

CONCATO COINS—A name given to coins convex on one ride, concave 
on the ocher, such as the late Byzantine nomiunata. Also described 
as scypbate. 

CoNDOfi—A gold coin of Chile and Ecuador. 

CoNSBCRATi^—A type of Roman coin, usually witli this legend, 
struck to pay divine honours to a ruler. 

CoKSUtAS COINS —An earlier name for the Roman Republican 
coinage, as the name of the Consuls frequendy appears on them. 

Contornzates^A peculiar class of Roman medallions with a groove 
endiclii^ the outer edge of the design. 

CoNnOBUTiON COINS —A name applied to certain Germau silver coins 
struck to pay an indemnity. 

Convention uonbt— Another name for coins issued in alliance by 
several states. It is mostly used in connection with certain German 
coins of a particular conventional standard, accepted therefore 
ouoide thdr own borders, 

CopTSE—Originally much used as a metal but now displaced bigely 
by bronze. 

Co woba-~A silver coin of Nicaragua. 

CoxKABO—A silvec coin of the Renaissance period issued in Northern 
Italy- 

CORNUTO^A silver coin of Savoy, uxteenth century. 

Corona—A Neapolitan silver coin first issued under Robert of 
Anjou (i309'43). The term also appears, as a translation of krona, 
on modem Austrian coins. 

CosoNATO—Another Neapolitan silver coin issued under Ferdinand I 
(14^8^4) and continued by his successor. 

Counter—A nother £ca a token coin, or for a piece used in 

ccnjuncdon with a casting-board to fixdlitate counting, 

CouNTBRmr—A false coin. 

Countermark—A stamp punched on a coin to alter its value or change 
its locality. 

CouRANT—A term used cbiefiy on Scandinavian coins to distinguish 
currency for internal use &om that with wider acceptance. 

CouFONNB n’oR—A French gold coin issued between iaa6 and 1350. 
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Cowszss^A sp«de of 8h«U much used as a primidve currency in many 
parts of A&ica aljo in AsU. 

Ceooestok dollaa—a name given to tfic Scottish crown of Mary 
and Damley, on the mistaken belief chat the tree on the reverse 
represents die &mous yew at Crookscon Castle under which they 
are said (o have courted. 

CnowN^As a gold coin, first issned by Henry Vm and continued 
until 1662. As a silver coin, £rst issued by Edward VI in 1551 and 
continued until this day. 

CbUZADO^A gold, and later a alver, Portuguese coin. 

CfiUZEiNO—A new unit of value adopted in Brazil in 1942. 

CuAJtmLA^A Central and South American silver quarter-ceah 

CuvEATOR—The mint ofEdal responsible for the acauacy of the dies. 

CuNNBTn—Applied to a series of Anglo-Saxon pennies, chiefly of 
York, with that legend. 

Cut doixar —The name given to die segments of a Spanish dollar 
when divided for circulation in the West Indies. 


D 

Daalder— The equivalent of the Taler in the Netherlands. 

Dala —A silver coin of Hawaii, 1883. 

D aibs —T he Scandinavian equivalent of the Taler. 

Dam—A small Indian copper coin, from whidi the expression “ Not 
worth a damn is really derived. 

D&NAfiO—The Italian equivdent of the French denier. 

DANiGBiD—The name given to the annual tax levied by the Vikiiig 
invaders. 

A Persian gold coin probably first issued under Darius 1 
(521-485 BX.). 

Dbcadhachm —A lO-drachm piece, struck in Agrigencum, Syracuse, 
Athens, Carthage and ^ypt in Ancient Greece, 

DlClMB—A lOHxntinLC piece of France and Switzerland. 

Dbqmo—A zo-centavo piece of several Central American states. 

Demaaateion —A Syracusan lo-diachm piece struck at Syracuse about 
480 B.c. to celebrate the victory of Gelon over the Carthaginiam 
at Himera. It derives its name ih>m his wife, Demarece, who, it 
is said, interceded to obtain more fiivourable terms from her 
husband and was presented by the Carthaginians with a gift of 
treasure, some of which was converted into these coins. 

[i«] 
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Dbmt—A ScoCDsK gold coin of Robert III (1390-1406) and hii 
successoii James I and II. 

DBNAa—The German equivalent of the denarius and the denier. 

Dbkajuus—A Romao silver coin first issued in 269 A-C. and continued 
with various changes until Diocletian’s reform eh a.d. 301 when 
the ouliarensis was introduced. 

Dbnga—A small Russian silver coin struck by the Grand Dukes of 
Moscow, die Princes of Kiew, and the early Czars, as well as some 
independent cities. 

Dbnibb—A French silver coin, derived fiom the Roman denarius, first 
introduced by Charlemagne and eventually current throughout 
Western Europe. The denar, daniro, dinero and penny arc all 
equivalents of the same coin. It was larct debased, and finally 
became a copper coin. 

DiCKBN—A Swiss silver coin of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
roughly corresponding to the Italian testone. 

DiWtACHM—A Greek silver coin of two drachms, fi’equently also 
called a stater. 

Dm—The scamp or metal plate used in coining. 

Dime—A United Slates lo-eeat piece. 

—A Muhammadan gold coin. 

A gold coin of the Hejaz, issued in 1933. 

DiNAi—A Serbiaa silver coin equivalent to tiic French franc. Also the 
unit of value in Yugoslavia since 1921. 
iTie Spanish equivalent of the denier. 

DiNRBniO—The Portuguese equivalent of the denie r . 

Djoboi^A Greek silver coin of two ohols. 

Dizain—A French billon coin first issued under Louis XU (1498-IJI5). 

DoBLA—A gold coin of Spain of the fourteenth ccncury. 

DoflLA—A term generally used for the gold double ducat of Charles V 
for Naples. 

O0310N—A gold coin of Uruguay. 

DoBLONi— A gold coin of four scudi struck in Bologna and Rome. 
Also a gold coin of eight scudi issued by Frsnds I of Modena 

(1629-37). 

Dos&A—A Porruguese gold coin. 

DoB&A CENTURA Portuguese gold coin issued in the re^ of 
Fernando I (1367.^3). 

DoDBCADRACHM—A Greek coin of twelve drachms struck at Carthage. 

DoDKO—A copper coin of Junagadh and Xiitch, 1907-9. 
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Doit—T he English e^^uivalent for the Datch Duit. 

Doixaa—T he English c^javalenc of foe German Taler, foe unit of 
value in the U.S .A. and Canada. It has also been struck in England 
and Ireland under Geo^e III, in Scotland under James VI and 
Charles H. In the Far East there are the British, Hongkong and 
Straits Setdements dollars. The name is o f ten loosely applied to 
foe Spanish and Ladn-American S-reales or peso. 

DowG—An aluminium coin of Vict-Nam (Indo-China), issued in 1946. 

Doppia—A n Italian gold coin of two scudi. 

DoufiU—An abbreviation for tlxc French a-deniers. There is also an 
Anglo-Galhc coin of that name in Edward Ufs reign, and a 
Scottish double-groat or double of Edward IV. 

DoueiB—A copper coin of Guernsey. 

DoUBtOOK—A name commonly used for the Mexican and Spanish* 
American 3 -escudos or onza. 

Douoou—A copper coin of Southern India, also struck in the French 
colony of Pondicherry. 

Douzain— A French billon coin, first introduced under Charles vm 
(1483-98). 

Drachm— The unit of the silver coinage of Greecc. 

Drachma—T he unit of the silver coinage of modem Greece, the 
equivalent of the silver fianc. 

Dmiitn(^A small com of some of the North German states. 

Ducat—A gold coin which won wide acceptance in Europe. It seems 
to have originated m Sidly about 1150, and was nsnally struck in 
fine gold- Its only appearance in the British coinage has been in 
Scotland soon after the marriage of Mary, Queen of Scots, to 
Frands, the French Dauphin. 

Ducaio—T he Italian equivalent of the ducat. 

DuGATOON— A silver coin of the Netherlands first struck in 1598. 

DuCATONB—The Italian equivalent of the ducacoon, issued in Savoy, 
Milan and other stales. 

Dutt—A small copper coin issued in the Nefoerlands, and later for her 
colonies in Ceylon and Java. 

Dutii—The German equivalent of the ducat. 

Dump— A term applied to thick coins, espedally to the coins of 
Ceylon and foe halfpenny and farthing of George 1 ,1718. 

Duploni—A gold coin of some of the Swiss cantons. 

DupoNTfUS—A Ikoman brass coin, a multiple of foe as. 
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DuiC^A Spaiusb coin of the value of e^c reaUs, the equivalent of 
the Spajush-American pe&o. 


£ 

Eacl£—T he United Sates of America lo-doUar piece. 

£cv—A French silver coin first struck under Louis XIU in i^i. 

Ecu d'or —A gold coin of France first issued under Philip VI ( 13 afi-50)- 
It was also struck in Scotland in 1525 and 1543- Tlic name often 
appears in combination with other terms to distinguidi certain 
cbaracterisdcs of the ecu> such as ecu au soldi, ecu au pore-dpic, 
ccQ h la couronne. 

ErscrauM—A natural alloy of gold and silver used for the earliest 
Greek coins struck, and later for many Greek issues, such as those 
of Cyzicus, some Syracusan and Carthaginian pieces, and die late 
Byzandne coinage. 

Encased stamps —A term applied to some early U.S. fractional 
currency on which postage scamps were represented. 

EnGbnhOSO—A gold coin of Portugal first struck in 1562. 

ENCKAtUD—A term used to describe the edge of a coin when this is 
formed by a ring of dots or curved lines. 

Eneique— A Spanish gold coin first struck by Bniique IV (2454-74). 

IscAUN—A Etatch silver coin from the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

EscuD&“A Portuguese silver coin introduced by the Republic in 

zpii. 

Escudo— A Spanish gold coin first issued early in the sixteenth century. 
It became tbe unit of the gold coinage both in Spain and in 
Spanish-America. 

£ aSK—Japanese tokens or charms, usually with types rather dian 
inscriptions, but qmilaf in size to the copper coins then circulating. 

EsPATiM—A Portuguese gold coin first struck by D. Joas H (1481^5). 

Espeera— A gold coin struck at Goa in 150^15. 

ESTZRiiN—A corrupfion of sterling and applied to the imitadoni of the 
Edward I penny issued by many Western European sutes. 

Exc&lSNTB—A Spanish geld coin first issued under Ferdinand and 
Isabella (i494-i525). 

Exergue— The lower part of the reverse of a coin, usually separated 
from the main type by a line. 

Eyur— (plural Aurar]—A bronze coin of Iceland, 192S-46. 
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PALCONKB—lUfcrs to thc Scordsh coinage of Charles I designed \>j 
John Falconer, son-in-law of Nichole Briot. 

PAiUS—A South Indian copper coin; also issued in Morocco m the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

Fanam—A South Indian coin issued both in gold and silver. Denmark 
also issued a 5-^aiQi for Tranguebar, and France a fanam foe 
Pondicherry. 

Paathing —Meaning quarter, as the early pennies could be cut into 
halves and quaicen. Silver farthings were first struck under 
Edward I; copper ones, the “Hardngron” and “Lennox" 
firthings, under James 1 ; tin ones under Charles H, when the 
regular issue of copper ferdaings began. Under James n and 
Wdliam and Mary tin farthings with a copper plug were also 
struck. Half- and quarter-lathings were stnii un^ Victoria for 
Ceylon; third-farthings for Malta &om 1827 to rpii. 

ftN—A bronze coin of Manchukuo, 1933-4. 

Fbsidinc—A Swedish silver coin of die sixteenth century and later. 

Filippo— The silver scudo for Milaii struck by Philip n of Spain and 
his successors. 

Fulbr—A Hungarian copper coin 6rst struck in 1892. 

Fus—The unit of value in Iraq since 3921. Also a bronze coin of 
Jordan, 1949. 

PlNO—A term applied to a hoard of coins discovered in the ground. 

PiSH-HOOE MONSY —A primitive currency formed by a piece of wire, 
usually silver, an the shape of a 6sh-hook and called a larin. 
Originaang in Persia, it is more generally found in Ceylon and 
Bijapur. 

Plabrs— A Dutch billon coin from the frfreench century. 

Flan—T he blank piece of metal ready for striking. 

Flbua db coin— The French equivalent of mint condition. 

FtORma—A variety of die gros, struck both by Charles VI of France 
(1380-1422) and by Henry V in the Anglc-GalHc series. 

FiOBiN—Originaily the gold coin of Florence, first coined in 1252. As 
widi the ducat, it spread widely throughout Europe, and was 
imiuted by many states. A florin waa issued by Edward III in 
1344 but was not a success and withdrawn almost immediately. 

Flobik—C oncurrcaiiy with the gold florin, a silver one was issued in 
Florence at on^centh of the value of the former. The term is also 
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applied to the E>uccb Gulden, and to some German and Austrian 
issues. In England the florin or twoshiJling piece was introduced 
in 184P at the time when a dedmal coinage was ben^ discussed, 
it being a tenth of a pound. 

Follar<^A Southern Italian copper com of about the tenth until the 
fifteenth century. 

Foms—A copper denomination first struck under Constandne the 
Great The name was also applied to the 40-nummi in tlie 
Byzantine aeries. 

FOftmr—A Hungarian silver coin, struck in 1946 after the reform of 
die currency. 

FRACTIONAL CUSRBNCV—U.S. bank-HOtes, ranging in denomination 
ftom three to fifty cents. 

PuiKC—A French silver coin created by Henri HI in rjyj, hue 
superseded by the ecuin 1641. The term was revived by Napoleon 
in 1803 and the franc was later adopted by Belgium, Switzerland, 
Luxemburg, Monaco, and in some of die French colonies. In 1904 
the franc was introduced into die monetary system of the Danish 
West hidies. 

Franc k chhvai —A French gold coin first issued under Jean n 
(1350-64). 

Franc k piro —A French gold coin introduced by Charles V (1364-80) 
and copied by other states. 

Francsscone—A silver coin of scudo size struck in Tuscany in die 
eighteenth century. 

^anco—A Dominican Republic silver com, 

Frank— The German equivalent of franc; chiefly used in Belgium, 
Switzerland and the issues of Jerome Napoleon for ‘^? 7 estphalia; 
also in Liechteustein after 1924. 

FRANKA—Tlie Albanian equivalent of the franc, first struck in 
1936. 

FuDiMCX d’or—A Danish gold coin issued in 1827. 

PRiEDiuCHSnOR“—A Prussian gold com first issued under Frederick the 
Great. 

Pvang^A Siamese gold coin. 

Pun^A Korean denomioacioD. 

FXJNOTJX.—A Turkish gold coin issued in the early sixteenth 
century. 

*Pyrx—A copper coin of Sweden, first issued under Gustavus I about 

152Z. 
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Gazzbtta— 'A V<aietiaEi copper coin. 

<^NBTOiSB—A silver coin of Geneva issued in 1794. 

Gbwovino—A gold coin of Genoa first struck in tbe twelfth century. 

Gbosgb N0K4—a gold coin of Henry Vin of his second coinage, with 
Sl Gcoige and the Dragon on the obverse. 

GiCUATO—A silver coin first issued by Charles 11 of Anjou for Napljs 
(ia«5-i3C9). 

GmsH—A cupronickel coin of Saudi Arabia, first issued in ipi 6 . 

Gruuo—A Papal silver coin, fust called by diis name in the ciiue of 
Jtdim 11(1503-13). 

GlUSTlNA—A Venetian silver coin, deriving its name fiom the type 
which shows St Giuadna, first struck ahoiic 1571. 

GcK-Japanese for five. 

GodiesS flobik— A term applied to the florin of 1849 which omitted 
the letters D.G. (Dei C^da) from the legend. 

GOLD-^Hie normal standard of value. 

Gothic grow—T he crown of Victoria of 1847 and 1853 widi Gothic 
lettering. 

Gouros—A silver com of Haiti. 

Gram&->A denomination found on a private issue of gold coins by 
Julius Popper at Tierra del Puego (South America). 

Grano—A small copper coin or^inaEy of Naples, and later of Malta. 
The third-farthing was struck to cake the place of the Maltese 
graoo. 

Grivna—A Riusian base-silver coin of ten kopecks. 

Groat— The equivalent of the Frenda gros. The first English groat 
was struck under Edward I, but ir did not come into general 
drculadon until Edward UI*s reign. In Scotland David n (i 329-71) 
introduced the groat, and Henry VI, during his first rdgn, in 
Ireland, 

Gros— Originated in Bohemia under Wencsslaus II (1278-1305) and 
was rapidly copied by other states. 

Gaos TOURNOIS—A Fren<di silver coin of the value of twelve denier s, 
first issued by Louis K in latiti and so-called because of its type— 
a castle gate and the legend TVRONVS GIVIS derived from the 
denier first issued at Tours. 

Grosso— An Italian silver coin, equivalent of the gros. 

GroSSOnb—A n Italian silver coin isrued at Piia, Mantua, the Two 
Sialies and Venice. 
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Grosz—T he Polish e^uiTaJcnc of the gros. 

GuEBCHE—An Abyssinian silver coin issued under Menelik. 

GuiBNNOiS—An Acglo^allic gold issue of Edward III and Edward, 
the Black Prince, 

Guilobr—T he English term for die Dutch Gulden, first issued in 
Friesland about i 5 oo. In Essequibo and Demerara, now Bridsh 
Guiana, the guilder was struck by George El in l8l6. 

Guinea —-An English gold coin first struck under Charles II in iddj 
when die mill coinage was introduced. It was originally worth 
twenty shillings and derived Its name from the Guinea Coast, as 
the African Company was encouraged to bring over gold from 
there. Its value fluctuated, being as high as 1 $s. in William Ill’s 
reign, but In 1717 the guinea was reduced to 2ls., a value it 
retained undl it was discontinued after 1813. 

Gulden—A German gold coin of the size of die ducat but of a lower 
standard. Usually referred to as “ Goldguldcn.” 

GuiDBN—A German silver coin, nonnally two-durds of the Taler. 

GuiDBN—A Dutch silver coin (see Guilder). The unit of value in the 
Netherlands since 179$. 

GuiOflft—A silver coin of the Free Qty of Danz^, first struck in 1923. 

Guw Monet— The term applied to an issue of money of necessity by 
James 11 for Ireland in z< 589 ^l, as it was struck principally from 
metal obtained by meltii^ old cannon. 

H 

HALEBn—The hundredth part of the CzechoslovaldaD korona. 

Halfpenny —First struck as an independent coin under Edward 1 . 

Hammebed coins —A term used to differentiate coinage struck by hand 
from that struck by the use of the mill and screw. 

Hao—A n aluminium coin of five hao wa struck in Viet-Nara 
(Indo-China) in 1946. 

Habdkead-A Scottish billon coin, also called a lion, first struck by 
Mary Stuart about 1535-8. Originaily worth i^d., its value was 
raised to zd. by James VI. 

Habdi p’aagbkt— An Angl^Gellic silver coin first issued by Edward, 
the Black Prince, and continued by Richard II and Henry IV. 

Habdi d’ob— a similar Anglo-Gallic issue, but in gold. 

Habjoncton faeteincs —So called from the patent granted by 
James I in 1613 to Lord Harrington to strike royal token coins of 
the no minal value of one farthing. 
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Hat MotiKY'^A tin coin struck for th« Malay Peniasula in abape lathet 
like a square hat. 

Hat PlECa —A Scottish gol 4 coin ofjames VI issued in 1^91-4, and so 
called because the King wears a high^owned kac. 

Hkatjmb— Old FrcDch term for a helmet. Louis de Male (134^84) 
struck a heaume d’or and a lion heaume* on both of which a lion, 
or lions, are shown supporting a helmet. 

Hbcte—A Greek coin of the value ofone^sbcchofa stater. Struck both 
in gold and electrum, the issues of Phocea and Mytilene depict an 
attractive series of type. 

HfiiiEB—A billon coin chiefly issued in Southern Germany, 
Switzerland and later in Austria. It was also used in German East 
Ainca as the subsidiary of the rupie. 

Hbmidbachm— The half of a drachm in the Greek coinage. 

HEMtHBCre—Ihe half of the hccte; coined in Cyroiaica in gold, in 
Asia Minor in electrum. 

Hmoboi—T he half-obol, one-twelfili of a drachm. It occurs chiefly 
in the Athenian coinage, 

HemjtamimoiuoN— A dny Athenian silvec coin, one-«ghth of the 
oboL 

HsNM D*oi*—A French gold coin struck by Henri II in 1549. 

Hog MONET'^The popular name for an issue of coins in Bermuda 
(then called Sommer Islands) between 1616 and 1624, with a hog 
as the main type. 

HoiBY DOttAB—A popular name for the issue of Spanish dollars with 
the cermc cut out in New South Wales iniSij. The value of five 
shillings was sumped on diem, and foe centre-piece, called a 
dump, was stamped fifteen pence. 

HviD—A Danish diver coin of the sixteenth century valued at four 
Pfennige, 

Hyaam coins —A name given to a coin wifo a mixture of types as 
between two series. Also called moles. 

I 

Icm BU—One bu—a Japanese coin. 

rgTTTT— .A silver denomination of Turfcey. 

Ilahi—A new era introduced by Akbar, Moghul Emperor, and used 
is dating his coinage. Ilahi I b a.h. 964 ss a.d. z$56. 

Imad: —A silver coin of the Yemen, first struck in 1924. 

Imperial—T he Rtusian gold lorouble piece. 
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Inchiqdin monht—A n issue of silver money of necessity in Ireland in 
1642 by Lord Inchiqcin, Vice-President of Munster. His name is 
sometimes spelt Inchquin, 

ISCUSS—Indicates that the same type was used for bodi obverse and 
reverse of a coin, but on one side the design is concave, on the 
odiec convex. In Greek times these coins were issued in Magna 
Grsda (Italy) at Tarentum, Metapontum, Sybaris, cK. When 
tills occurs in modem times through a mis-strike, the usual term 
is blockage. 

iNmAt MASX—The cross or other symbol placed at the beginning of 
the legend to denote dace or place of issue or some such 
diiferenciation. Often called mint mark (j.v.). 


j 

Jettok—A counter used with a casting-board in early accounts. $ome 
of them seem to have drculated as coins. t 

JOB^Tbe common designation for the Portuguese gold pe^ first 
issued under Joao V in X722. 

Jugate—A n obsolescent term for conjoined = placed side by side. 

K 

Raiang (also spelt Ke^<ng, Kep'mg or JCwfeng)—A copper coin used in 
the Malay Slates, 

Kas—A Danish copper coin issued for Tranquebar from Christian V 
(1670^) to 1845. 

Kilshnky honey—A n issue of hal^eany and farthing by the 
Confederate Cadiolics at Kilkenny in 1642. 

SiPFERMUNZSK—A Dsme given to cDpped German coins in the 
seventeenth century and also applied to a debased coinage issued 
about 1620. 

KiffPB—The German term for a square or rectangular cem, 

Kntfb monbt—Ad early Chinese copper coin in the shape of a knife. 

KOBAN—A Japanese oval gold coin, one-centh of the oban (q.v.). 

Ko»—A small silver coin current in India native states in Kut^h and 
Kathiawar. 

KosoNA—The Hungarian equivalent of the Austrian Krona. 

KoBOHA—The unit of value of Czechoslovakia, first struck in 1922. 

Zban— A silver Persian coin introduced by Path Ali Shah in x82d. 
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KfisuTZEB—A smaE silvct coin originating in the Tyrol about the 
chircecnch century. It eventually became a copper coin and circu¬ 
lated extensively in Austria, Hungary, Soudiem Germany and 
Switzerland. Sometimes spelt Kreuzer. 

KaoKB—A silver coin of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland and 
Greenland. Adopted in 1S75 by the three kiugdoms as their 
monetary unit, it is spelt Krona in Sweden. 

Khoks—A silver denomination of Austria adopted in 1892. 

iCaooN—A silver coin of Estonia, first struck in 1933. 

Kuaus—A unit of value in Turkey introduced in 1933. The kurus is 
the hundredth part of die Ura or pound. 

L&NDESMUKZfi (also Lo^mumi)—‘The name given to German base- 
silver or copper coins restricred as to dtculation within the 
province or state where issued. Often abbreviated to L.M. 

Lapi—A copper coin of the Maidive Islands first issued in Z922. 

Larin (also Fish~fwoh money )—A bent-wire currency, usually sdvet, 
in the form of a hook originating in Iniistan in the Persian Gulf 
These spread to Ceylon and the Maldivc Islands. 

Lat—A copper or base-silver ingot or bar used in Northern Siam. 

Lats —A Silver coin of Laevia, first struck in 1924. 

LAVRBi^An English gold coin of James L equivalent to the unite, but 
so called on account of his laureate head. 

Lead —This znecal has not been used much for coins. Lead doits for 
Ceylon in 1789-93 and lead cash for Negapatnam .were issued by 
the Dutch. A few issues for Tranquebar under Frederick HI were 
made, and a set of siege coins of Woerden in 1575-6 also exist. 

Leather money —According to some early writers, leather money was 
issued in Greek and Koman times, but specimens do not appear to 
have survived. The same is also m^tained regarding issues in 
Venice in 1x2a, Milan in 1237 and Parma in 1248. At the siege of 
Leyden in 1573-4 some leather money was issued, but appears to 
have been mtai by ^e starving inhabitants. Russia also issued 
yOfpe kind of coupons which may have served as currency- There 
arc also some Fngh<h seventeencb-cenciuy tokens struck on 
leather. 

Legend—T he words or letters on a ccin. 

Lee—O riginally a nickel coin of Albania; later struck in silver Co 
equal the Italian line. 
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A silvtr coin of Honduras, first struck in 1931. 

ISOTABD—An Ai^o-Oallic gold coin struck by Edward HI in 1344. 

LfitroN— The smaLest Greek copper coin such as chat issued in Adicns 
about 400 B-C- Hie term is used in che New Testament and 
translated as mite. The name is soli retained in the modern Greek 
coinage. 

X^u—A Rottmanian silver coin. 

Leva—A Bulgarian silver coin. 

Levant DOttAR—The name is usually applied to che Maria Theresa 
Taler of 17S0 which drciJatcd widely in the Levant and is sdll che 
currency of Abyssinia and vicinity. A Levant Taler was issued by 
Frederick che Great of Prussia in lydd and X767. 

Li—A bronze coin ofManchukuofiistscruckin 1933. Teniiss i fen. 

Liard—A French base-silver coin. 

Luka—T he unit of che gold standard of Peru, adopted in 1897 and 
equivalent to die sovereign. 

Lion—A Scottish gold coin first issued under Robert HI (i39CKi40d). 
The term is also sometimes applied to the Scottish hardhead (^.v.). 

Lira—F irst issued in Venice in 1471-3 it became the Italian cquivient 
of the franc when Italy joined che Latin Union. 

Lis d'argent— A French silver coin struck by Louis XIV in 1656. 

Litas (plural Licai)<—A silver coin of Lithuania, first struck in 

ipaj. 

LiTRA—Originally a Sidtiai) bronze coin, it was later struck in silver, 
and multiples In gold were issued in Syracuse. 

Ijvbe— Originally a money of acccnmc in France. As a com it first 
appears as a zo-soU piece of Louis XV in 1720 for the Compagnie 
des hides; it tiien was issued by Louis XVI as a gold 24-llvrcs, and 
silver d- and 3-livres, followed by die Republican issues of 1793 in 
the same denomioations. It was finally abolished in 1803 when the 
fi^c system was introduced. 

LOK&-CBOSS TYPE—The name given to the penny first issued by 
Henry HI in 1248, as it had a long cross extending to che border 
instead of the previous short cross. 

Lotus D^ARGBKT—Struck by Louis XHI in 1642 and 1643 in cwo 
denominadon^Louis d’argent de do sols (ecu) and de 30 sols 
(half-ecu). 

Louis o’oR—A French gold coin of Louis XIII adopted in 1^40 and 
continued until che Revolution. By analogy the gold 2i>£raiic 
piece is ofbn called a Louis. 
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LtncTNO—A sU^ec coin of Genoa of the serenteecch century, al$o 
issued In other small states of Northern Italy. 

M 

Mace— A Chinese monetary unit, the tench pare of a tael. 

Macota —A Portuguese copper coin issued for Angola and ocher 
Portuguese African colonies. ' 

Maili^—A small French billon coin first struck under Philip IV 
(i285*ijZ4). There arc a number of variants, such as maitU 
touTtwis^ maiUc blanche, tnaille ttcire, ere. 

Mams gin—A Japanese oval lump of base silver, sometimes called 
bean money. 

MANCUV—An Angl^Saxon money of account, supposedly equal to 
thirty pence. The name occurs in connection with the annual 
tribute paid to the Pope, also referred to as Peter’s Pence.” The 
name has also been given Co the gold dinar of Ofia now in the 
Brinsh Museum. 

Mantila— A fbmt of ring money much in use as cutrcncy on the West 
Coast of Africa. 

Majiavedi —A Spanish copper coin first struck under Ferdinand and 
babcUa (1494-151$). It became the unit of the copper coinage. 

Marekco (also Maretighino)—A gold at^frauc coin struck at Turin in 
1801 and 1802 (Year 9 and 10 of the Rn volution) to commemorate 
the Battle of Marengo. 

Maiua Thkhesa Taibb— Another name for die Levant Taler (f-v.), 

Mask (also Man )—A money of account much used in computing 
large sums in the Middle Ages. 

Make—T he unit of currency in modem Germany. 

Mabe—A Scandinavian denominadon of the sixteenth century which 
spread Co some of the North German sutes. 

Masekaa—A silver coin of Finland first issued to i$6$. 

Mas-'A small gold coin of the former ku^dom of A^eh (Somatta). 

Mabsb d’oi—a French gold coin struck under Philip IH and Philip IV 

(1270-1314). 

Matapan—A name ^ven to the Venetian grosso struck between the 
lace twelfth and the fifteenth centuiies. 

Maunty money— Since very early times the custom of washing the 
feet of certain poor persons on Maundy Thursday, the day before 
Good Friday, has been observed in England, and was usually 
accompanied by gifts of clothing, food and money. No special 
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coins were struck until Charles n, when a sec 3d., and 

id. in silver was issued. Thishas been continued uddI che present day 
and these coins are called Maundy Money or the Itoyal Maundy. 

Mazijna—A bronze coin of Morocco, first struck in 1903, 

MfipAl—A piece struck to commemorate a particular event or person, 
or as an award for disdnguished conduct. 

Medaiet-'A small medal. 

Medallion —A large medaL The term is also used for large pieces in 
the Roman series which may or may not have circulated as money. 

M^BfiAtf—Originally a ^nch moneycr’s pass, the na me was even rually 
used for passes or counters identifying members of certain councils 
or commissions. 

Mbez—A Scottish silver denomlnadon in che reign of James VI. 

Mexican oollae —A popular name for the Mexican and South 
American peso, especially in che Far Eastern trade. 

MiwSmall copper coin of Hong Kong, one-tench of a cent. 

Mn^A bronze coin of Palestine, i$i 7 - 44 - 

MniAEBNSis—A silver coin, the equivalent of two siKqus, issued in or 
about A.D. 24 $ by Constans and Constandus 11 . 

Mill coinage —The name given to coins struck by the employment 
of the mill and screw. In the £i^sh series such coins were 
struck under Elizabeth between 1561 and 1372, under Charles 1 
by Bnoc, and under the Commonwealth for portrait pieces of 
CromweQ. It finally came into regular use under Charla H in 
1663- The term milled coinage” or “milled money'* is a 
numomer. 

Mnii^ME—A modem Egyptian nickel coin. 

Mm SAIL TTTB—On early Greek coins die punches used for che reverse 
often produced a design not unlike the sails of a windmill, hence 
the name for this particular pactem, 

MiLitEis^One thousand cels. A Portuguese and Brazilian coin, as well 
as a money of account. 

Mint condition— -As die term implies, ir indicates a coin in the same 
br^c and perf«c state as when issued by the mint. Equivalents 
are Fleur de Coin (F.D.C) and Undrculaeed (Unc.). 

Mint WAESS—This cenn used to be applied indisoiminately to 
symbols or letters to indicate date or place of scrildug whenever 
found on a coin. It is usual now to call them ” initial marks ” 
when they occur at the beginning of the legend, and “ mine 
marb ” when in the field or in che exergue. 
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MisCAL—More corteccly Mithqal A Pentan unit of weight for 
buJlioo. In Chioese Turkestan the mace is sometimes ca l led a 
miscai. 

MocBNiCO (also Lira Mocmgo )—A silver coin of Venice introduced by 
Pietro Moceujgo (1474^). 

Moco—The centre-bif from a Spanish dollar, used in Dominica and 
Guadeloupe. 

Module—T he size of a coin. 

M0HA8—A dcnoinioadoD used in the Nepalese coin system. 

M0HU8—More correctly Muhr. A gold coin of India first issued by the 
Mc^ul Emperor Akbar and conduued by the Ease India 
Company. It was only discontinued in 1S99. 

MoiDOas—A corruption of the Portuguese ttwetia d'ero * gold coin, 

Money op account—A term used » describe a unit of vahie which 
was not necessarily struck as a coin. Examples arc: the modem use 
of a guinea as a price, the Portuguese conco » 1,000 escudos, the 
Indian lac » zoo,goo rupees. 

Money op nbcsssity—S ysonymous with obsidional coins. 

MoSABmNO—An cady gold coin of Portugal struck in the ce^s of 
SancLo I (ziBj-uir) and Alfonso E (laii-aj). 

MouTON (also Mourn d’or)—A French gold coin first issued by 
Jean II in 1353 10 take the place of the agnel. It was larger and 
heavier. It ceased with Charles VII in 1423. 

Mule—T he term used to describe a coin made from dies not originally 
mtcDded to be so coupled. 

MuKG—A copper coin of Mongolia, struck in 19^5. 

N 

Napoleon—A popular name for the French gold ac^francs, whether 
struck by Napoleon or not. 

New Eholand ssilino—T he earliest coin issued in the Colony of 
Massachusetts in i 6 $z. 

New Jbesby cents—C opper cents issued by the State of New Jersey 
between 1786 and 1788. 

Ni su^apanese for two bu. 

Nicm^A metal much used for subsidiary coinage in modem tames, 
eiriaer pure as in Canada, or alloyed with copper as in Switzerland. 

NiSAE—Any coin struck for presentarion purposes in India or Persia. 

Noble—A gold coin fint issued by Edward ITI in 1344, and tbe fine 
regular English gold piece. lo value was 6s. &d. 
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NOMISMA—Apart iroci its use in Greece ai clie generic term for 
money, tke kce Roman scyphate coins are thus designated. 

NOMMOS—A term used as the equivalent of the stater or didrachm in 
the coinage of Southern Italy. 

NoiTHUMMRLANn SHILLING—The shilling of George El of lydj is so 
called as it was discribuced by the Earl of Northumberland on his 
entry into Dublin as Lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

NUMMUS—The Latin generic term for money. 

O 

OAX~TKBe COINS—Early silver coins of Massachusetts dated jd^a and 
having an oak tree as main type. 

Oban— >A largg oval Japanese gold coin, first issued in the period 
1573-92 and discontinued in i860, They were chieAy presentation 
pieces. 

Oboi^A Greek silver coin, one-sixth of a drachm. 

Obole—A naifi^ usually apphed to the half^ienier. 

Obsidionai cc®^5—As the name implies, these are siege coins, but the 
term is used loosely to cover money of necessity as weE Of 
various shapes and sizes according to the exigencies of the period, 
they were struck locaEy and served when the regular coinage was 
impossible to obtain. 

Obverse— The more important side of a coin—the bead side. It is 
usual in recent works on Greek coins to classify the anvil die as the 
obvcTK and the punch die as the reverse. 

OcTTAnaACHM—Eight drachms. Examples in silver are the issues of 
Macedon, Thrace, Fhcenicia and Egypt. In gold, the denomination 
occurs in the Ptolemaic coinage of Egypt. 

Octavo—A copper coin of Mexico. 

OwciA—A gold coin of Palermo in Sidly in the eighteenth century. 

Onza (also Onffl)—A name given to the gold fi-escudos of Spain and 
Lacn-America. 

A Scandinavian denomination origmally in silver, later in 
copper. E is stiE the unit of value for die subdivisions of the Krone. 

Orjchalcum—A yellow brass, composed of a mixture of copper and 
zinc, used for some of the Roman sestertii and dupondii. 

Ormonde money—A series of emeigency coins issued in Ireland in 
1643 by the Viceroy, the Marquis of Ormonde. 

Ortug—A n early Scandinavian silver coin. 
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OsiUA—A Venetian silver coin to take the place of the ducks which 
cbe Doge used co present to the members of the CoundJ of the 
Republic on New Year’s Day. It was first struck in 1522 and 
discontinued in 1757, A few were struck in gold. 

OvERSTHKB—A tcnn nsed to describe a coin which bears beneath its 
type dte remains of an earlier piece used as a blank. 

Owis—The popular Greek name for the Athenian cecradrachm with 
an owl on die reverse. 

OxFOBn CBOWN—A celebrated crown of Charles I made by Thomas 
Rawlins in 1^44 showing a view of Oxford between the legs of 
the Eing’s horse. 

P 

Padma tanxa—a gold coin of Southern India of uncertain date, 
shghdy concave, with a lotus flower ai main Cype. 

Paduans— A name given to a series of Italian Reoaissanceunitadons of 
Roman sestertii, some of which are by v/eIl*known artists, such 
as Cavino and Bassiano of Padua. 

Pagoda— A small gold coin of Southern India, somewhat globular in 
shape, with a represeotadon of a Hindu deity. This type was also 
struck by the East India Company, by the French for Pondicherry, 
and by the Dutch for Negapamam with small disdoguishii^ 
marks. 

Pahlbvi—A new unit of value for gold coins of Persia, first issued in, 

1937. 

Paisa—A copper coin of India, from which the modem name pice is 
derived. 

Paoj^o—A Papal silver coin originacmg under Paul ID (1^34-50) to 
replace the older giuho. 

Paxa—A modem Turkish copper or nickel coin based on an earlier 
silver piece. 

Pasdao (also Piirdeu)—A Portaguese silver coin for the hidies, chiefly 
of Goa. First issned under John V (170^50), it was the half of the 
rupia. 

Pausis d^os—a French gold coin first issued by Philip VI in 1353. 

Paspagliola— An Italian ba$o*silver coin of the fifreendi and sixteenth 
centuries. It also occurs in Switzerland, more especially in the 
western cantons (ParpaioUe). 

Patac—A French billon coin issued for Perpignan in the reign of 
Louis Xi (1461-53). 
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Pataca—A firasdlian silvtr coin, v^lue 320 rds. 

Paiaid—A Plemish silver coin of* the fifteenth cencury. 

Pattben—A s the tume implies, refers to a design submicced for a new 
coinage. Pattern coins are trial pieces which were not accepted for 
coinage. Unofficial pattern is the name given to such pieces 
prodoced privately. 

pAVlltON D*OE—A French gold coin issued by Philip VI (1328-50). 
'The type v?as copied by Edward the Black Prince in the Anglo- 
Gallic series. 

Pax type— One of the types of the penny of William I, &om the 
letters PAXS in the angles of the cross. 

Pb^ (also spelt PAZd)—A Portuguese gold coin of d ,400 rds first 
issued under John V in 1722. The correct name for it is dobra de 
quatro escudos, and it was struck in Brazil as weU as Portugal. 

PiWGO—A silver coin of Hungary, first struck in 1926. 

PsNSY—The English equivalent of the French denier. It originally was 
a alver coin Introduced by Offa, Rli^ of Mercia ( 757 ^d), to take 
the place of the debased seeat, and has continued ai a silver coin to 
diepresenc day through the Maundy coins. As a copper coin it was 
fifsc incroduc^ by Gw^e III in 1797. The penny has also been 
issued in ouny of the British Dominions and f>ossessions. 

Pbntaoeachm—A Greek gold coin of five draduns, isstted by 
Ptolemy I (323-284 b.c.), Ptolemy II (284-247 s.c.) and 
Ptolemy ID (246-221 B.c.) in Egypt. 

PDnBCOrrrALrrEA—Equals ££cy litra. The Sicilian name for the 
dekadrachm. 

PfiSXZN Wamsck GiOAi— The name given to a curious piece dated 
1494 which is rcpiiCed to have been struck for Perkin Warbcck’s 
insurrection. 

PsRPU—The standard of value in Montenegro, equivalent to the 
Austrian Krone. 

Pbsfta—T he monetary unit of Spain, adopted to comply widi the 
requiremcnis of the Latin Union in 1868. 

Peso—T he name given to the Spanish 8-reales when struck in Lacin- 
Amenca. 

Pam's TENC 5 —The annual payment made to the Pope in medizval 
dmes. 

PronoN CROWN—A pattern crown of 1663 designed by Thomas 
Simon in competition with John Roettiers, on the edge of which 
is a petition to the King asking for lemstatemenc. (Simon was in 
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dilgtace for having been empigyed « the Mint by the? 
Commonwealth.) The workmamhip ia esxeUenc, but the petitioa 
was not granted. 

Pfennig—T he German eguivalenc of the penny. It^likc the penny- 
still exists today. 

PiASTEB— The Turkish unit of value, used also in Egypt as well as in 
Cyprus. Since 1921 also the unit of value of Lebanon. 

PlASTKS nfl COMMERCE—A French Indo-China denomination. 

PicaoLO—A small copper coin current in Malta and the Two Sidlies 
from about the sixteenth century. 

PiCB—A copper coin of the East India Company, sdll retained in the 
Indian monetary system. 

PiB—A small Indian copper coin, one-third of a pice, 

Piece op etcht—A popular name for the Spanish and Ladn-American 
8-reales. 

PiiceTTS—A billos coin of the Swiss cantons of Fribouig and 
Neucbatel in the eighceenth century. 

PiEPOBT (also A name given to a coin struck on a blank of 

more than nccmal thickness for the coin, Normally used for 
pattern coins rather than for coins issued for drculadon. 

Ptbrced—A coin with a hole in it, whether part of the design or made 
later for purposes of suspension. 

PuiAE DOiXAS—A popular name for the early Ladn>Amedcan 
8-reales showing two globes between the Pillars of Hercules. 

PiNB ISES COIN’S— An early silver issue of Massachusetts dated 165 a 
with a pine tree as the main type. 

PiSTAREEN—A name given chiefly in the West Indies to the Spanish 
a^rcales piece. 

PiSTOU—A gold coin mainly issued in some Swiss cantons and is 
Northern Germany. 

Pistols—A Scottish gold coin of William II issued in 1701. In weight 
it approximates to the guinea; it was struck from gold sent over 
from the colony of Darien in a ship called the Rising Sun, hence 
the sun rising from the sea below the King’s bust 

PiSTOiET—A small pistole issued in Geneva from about i$62 to 1585. 
It is also called ecu pisfeUt. 

PlACZ—A Scottish billon coin first struck under James HI (1460-88) and 
continued until James VT. 

Plaqubite— The name given to a medal of square or 

rectangular form. 
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PiATBD COINS—A name given to some offidsJ Roman issues which 
consist of a base-metal core silver placed. They were issued chiefly 
in the fixst century B.C, imcU Augustus reformed che coinage in 
15 B.C. The eecm subesrats is sometimes used to describe these. 

Plate money—A n extensive issue of Swedish copper coins in the form 
of large square or rectangular pieces. They must be considered as 
money of nccessiry issued during die seveneeenth and ciglitccntli 
centuries when Sweden was short of silver- 

PlahnuM— This metal has only been used ia Russia for a regular 
coinage of 3-, 6- and la-roubles from 1828 to 1845. Some otiicf 
pladnum pieces exist, such as the sovereign, io-ftancs, Spanish 
80-rcales of Isabella, etc., but these are usually gilt and muse 
dther be forties or some Und of semi*o£dal issue. 

Points sbcebts —A term used in the French scries referring to the 
practice of indicating the mint town on certain coins by a dot 
under the letter of the legend corresponding to tlie number 
allotted CO that town. 

PotTiNA—The Russian silver half-rouble. 

Pond—T he South African equivalent of the pound. 

POKCBLAiN tokens—U sually refers to an extensive scries of Siamese 
pieces, possibly issued as gaming counters, but with denonunations 
inscribed on them. 

PoRTCVUiS COINS —This terra refers to the issue of a coinage struck by 
Ehmbeth in idoo-l for the use of the hast India Company. 

PORTUOALOSER (somfitimes Portugalufr )—A la;^e jonlucat gold piece 
originally copied from the Pertuguez, and issued chiefly in 
Hambu^. It eventually degenerated into a medallic coin though 
the wdghr was maintained. 

PoarUGUED—A large Portuguese gold coin struck by Manoel I 
(1493-1521) and John HI (1521-57). 

PoTDf—A base metal composed of lead, copper, tin, zbe and silver. 
The term has been largely superseded by hillon, though it is 
sometimes used to describe the metal of the Alexandrian base 
tecradrachms, and some issues of Carthage. 

Pound sovereign —A term used to distinguish the sovereign of twenty 
tViillingt of Elizabeth’s reign (with her bust to left) from the fine 
sovereign of ebirty gliillingt showing her seated facing on a 
throne. 

Proclamation heces —The given to an extensive series of coins 

or medals issued to commemorate the proclamation of tiie ruler as 
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soverdgn. Tliey occur diiefly in cbe Spanish and Latin-American 
senes. 

Psoop COlNS-“Plec« struck from polished orspcdally prepared dies on 
polished blanks. In some cases man pioo& have been produced. 

PauTAH—The unit of value of the coinage of Israel since 1949. 

Pt#—An early Chinese copper coin derived the earlier spade 
money. 

Puis—A copper coin of Afghanistan, first issued in 1926. 

Pya—A copper coin of Burma, first struck in 1952. 100 pyas ^ one 
rupee. 

0 

QiNDAa—A bronze coin of Albania, first issued in 193^. 

QuAMANS—The fburrii of the as in the Roman Repi^llcan series. 

QuADnCATus—Another famp fop the Romano-Campanian didrachm 
with reverse Jupiter in four*horsed charioc 

QuAnaijELA—Meaning fourfold, it is applied to muldpls of the gold 
scudo in cbe Italian series. In some instances doppia da due is used 
widi die same meaning. 

Quaot—A silver coin of Geneva and other French-speaking cantons of 
Switzerland in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

QuABT d’ecu— A French aiver coin first issued in the reign of Henri UI 

(1574-B9). 

Quabttnhc^A Portuguese gold com, value 1,000 reis, first 
introduced by Pedro, Prince Regent in 1677. 

Quabto—A Spanish copper coin issued originally under Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Tliis denomination also occurs on some Gibraltar tokens; 
the r^al coinage, however, spells it quart. 

QuATTBiNO— An Italian copper and billon coin, on^fourtb of the 
grosso. 

QuiT 2A£—A sflver coin of Guatemala, first struck in 1925. 

QuiKAAius—A Roman silver coin equal to half a denarius. It also 
occun in gold as half an aureus. 

R 

Rama tanxa—A South hidian gold cup-shaped coin or medal which 
may have been used as Temple money. 

B.APPBN—A Swiss billon coin, one-tenth of the ban. After the 
introduction of the Latin Union System, the copper rappen 
became the equivalent of the cerrime in German-spea^g cantons. 

[i«i 
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IUal—A SpAiush sflver dettomiuaQon, on«-dghch pare of the peso» 
first strack in the fourteenth century. It became the standard unit 
of value and was extensively struck in Latin America as well as in 
Spain. The denomination was sail continued in the nineteenth 
century after these states became independent. A i /24ch-feal was 
struck by James H for the plantations in Florida and Virginia. 

EUaui—T he French equivalent of rcalw. This term occurs on the 
Franco-Spanish issues of 1541-2, and some copper coins of Oran. 

RjBfii HOJ^SY—A name given to a scries of crowns and half-crowns 
struck in id 43 ky tlic Confederated Catholics in inutatioti of the 
Ormonde money. 

KiDDiTB CROWN—A pacecm crown of Charles l£ by Simon, similar in 
type CO the Pearion Crown but with the edge reading RIDDITE. 
QVAE. CAE 5 AIUS, etc. 

Rris—A Portuguese and Brazilian denomination (see Milreis). 

Rjnaissancb medals— a general name for the beautiful Italian medals 
of the fifeefenth and sixteenth centuries. 

RjESWrOTlON COINS—A term appKed to Roman coins struck at some 
tunc after their original issue, usually in commemotation of a 
predecessor. Ihey normally bear the word RESTITUfT or 
REST. 

Rbirize— A coin struck from tie original dies but at a later date than 
the origioal issue. 

P-BvasE—The cad side of a coin. 

Rial (sometimes RJyal or Ryai)—A silver coin of Morocco, Persia, 
Saudi Arabia and Zanzibar. 

Rider—A Scottish gold coin first issued by James HI in 1473, and also 
struck under Janies IV and VL 

RjGSDAiER—A Danish silver coin, equivalent to the Taler. 

RjpsH—A gold coin of fijc Netherlands, first struck late in the 
sixteenth century, 

RiptspAALDfiR—A Dutch silver coin of the sizceench century and 
later, equivalent of the Taler. 

Rikdaier—T he Swedish equivalent of the Taler, first issued by 
Gustavos I (is2ih5o). 

Ring money— An eatly British and Irish form of money in the shape 
of a ring or Enucelet, usually in gold. 

RlX DOLUi—A silver coin of Ceylon of the nineteenth century, 

Ritai—A saver coin of Saudi Arabia, first issued in 1928. 
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R.O&A Amebjcaka—A copper coinage by Wiljam Wood for die use of 
the colonises in North America in 1722-4, and so called from its 
type and l^end. 

KoSB KOBLB—An obsolescent name &r the ryal or noble of Edward IV. 

P-OSENOBEI-—A gold coin of Denmark first issued by ChristiaQ IV in 
1611. It also occius in the Dutch series and is there imitated fittm 
the ryal of Edward IV. 

B.OSE RYAL— A gold coin of James I, valire thirty shillings. 

fLoURlB—A Russ i a n silver coin, first issued under Peter the Great in 

1704* 

RjDUPiE—The French equivalent of the rupee for their issues in 
Pondicherry. 

Royal D or—-A French gold coin first issued under Charles IV 
(1322-28). 

RoYAiiN—A Danish silver coin issued for Ttanquebar in the r ei gn of 
Frederick V of Denmark, 1746-dd. 

Rursb—A silver coin of India, which first appeared under the Sultans 
of Delhi, and evcnraaJJy spread all over India, 

RupiA—A Portuguese silver coin for Goa and Dio. 

RuPiB—A silver coin of German East Africa first coined in 1890. 

Ryal —A Scottish gold coin of Mary Stuart in 1535 to 1558. A silver 
ryal was also issued by her in 1565 to 1567 and is popularly known 
as the Crookston Dollar (^.v.). 

RYAi^Tbe generally accepted name for the gold noble of Edward IV. 

Ryo— A Japanese unit of value, paiQcu)drly used in connection with 
the oban. 


S 

St. Antbew—a Scottish gold coin first struck in the re^ of Robert III 
(1390-1406). Also caUed a lion. 

St. Patrick’s mohht— Halfpence and &rthings struck in Ireland about 
1678 and introduced into New Jersey in 1681. They derive their 
name from the type. 

Salut d'or— a French gold coin or^inally isrued by Chatle VI 
in 1421. 

Saiutr—A n Auglo-Gallic gold coin issued under Henry V and 
Henry VT for their faench poasesaons. 

Saluto n OROj Saiuto ©’asgento— Gold and silver couu of C b arl'^ s 1 
of Anjou for Naples and Sicily (1266^3). 
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SA 17 AT 0 A Taus—A Swedish silver coin of Gustavm I in 1542 and 
condnned until the reign of Christina. The coin has a fuil 4 ength 
representation of our Lord 

Sanesb d'obo— a gold coin of Siena of the fourteenth century. 

San TnOMi—A gold com of Goa ajxd Din of the sixteenth century and 
later. It derives its name from the type. 

Santims (plural Santimi)—A bronze coin ofLaevia, IP 37 ^. 

San Vicbntb^A Portuguese gold coin of John UI and Sebastian 
(1 $21-78). It shows a foU-Iengdi figure of Sc. Vincent 

SapIqub—A French name for the cash used in Annam. 

Satang—A Siamese bronze coin of zpc8 and later. 

SesAT—Early anonymous Angk^Saxon silver coius from the 
surth to eighda cenlunes. They were followed by similar pieces, 
usuaEy in base silver or copper, issued by the Kings of 
Nordiumbria and the Archbishops of York (670^00). 

ScHADTAiER—A German name for commemorative and often 
semi-medallic Talers. 

ScHEiDKMUNZB—The German equivalent of tokens—Le. coins of base 
metal drculatmg at a higher value fban thde metallic content 

ScHBtUNG (French: Escalin)—A Dutch silver coin, sometimes in 
billon, with a wide dreuktion in the sixteenth century and later. 
It corresponded roughly to die Euglish shilling. 

ScntUNC—A denomination principally used in ic North German 
states, as well as in some cantons in Switzerland. 

ScHiLiiNG—A unit of value of the Republic of Austda from X923. 

Scbraustaiek— The German name for a Box Taler (j.v.). 

ScHljTZSNTAL2R (also SkocHng TaUr)—Tht name given to Talers 
issued CO commemorate shooting festivals, prindpaJly in Germany 
and Switzerland. 

Scut>c—The Italian name for die silver ecu or crown. 

ScuDO Di Obo—A n Italian gold coin issued by a number of states from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 

ScYPHATi—A term applied to a cup-shaped coin such as the Byzandne 
aomisma. 

SflDB VACANTE—A term used in connection with ecclesiasdcai coinages 
to denote the period between the death of one ruler and the 
election of bis successor. 

Semzs—I n the Roman series, the half of the as. 

Semissis—T he term used for the half-soHdus in the late Roman and 
early Byzandne series. 

luSJ 
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Sewunoa—-T lie half of die unda in die s$ grave scries. 

Sen—A Japanese copper coon, originally the councexpan of the 
Chinese cash. It is now tie subdivision of die yen. 

Sbnti—A bronze coin of Estonia, first issued in x^Zp. 

Sequin— The English form of the Italian zeechino. It is also excensircly 
used for the gold coins of the Ottoman Empire. 

Sbjisate® coins—C hiefly used to describe certain Roman Republican 
coins with edges indented like die ceeth of a saw. 

Sesino— An Italian coin in copper and billon, struck in many states as 
a subdivision of the grosso. 

S£$TSBti(JS—A Roman Imperial brass coin introduced by Auguscus, of 
the value of a quarter of the denarius. 

Seten-shhitnc PISCB—An English gold coin, one-third of a guinea, 
struck in the reign of George in. 

Sham—A copper coin of Afghanistan, first issued in 1926. 

Sssm—A Jewish weight standard, adopted as a coin by Simon 
MaccalxBus (i 43 -i 3 ^ B c )- The shekel was also a denomination 
used for the coinage of Sidon. 

Shilung— An Fngiish silver coin first struck by Henry VII about 1504 
and eontmaed until the present day. 

Sho—A alver, later copper, coin of Tibet, 1909-48, 

Shokt-cboss penny—T he name given to dac penny first issued by 
Henry H continued untiJ Henry HI replaced it by, the long-ctoss 
penny. 

Shu—A rectangular silver com of Japan. 

Sicca supbb—A silver coin of Ben^ issued by the Ease India Company 
in 1773-1818, but always of die same date, A-H. 1202, R.^al 
Year 19. Sicca <&s current. 

Siege nsces—Coins issued as money of necessity during sieges. See 
Obsidional Coins. 

SiGtOS—An early Persian silver coin issued about $zi B.c. to 400. 

SniQUA—A late Roman silver coin first issued by Constantine die 
Great. 

SavEH—The metal which has been used as the standard for die greater 
part of all monetary issues of the world undl modem times. 

Sesain—A French billon coin of the sbrteeidi century. 

SrxPBNCB—An English silver coin first struck under ^ward VI about 
Iq Ireland the first issue was made by Henry Vm in 

1546-7. 

Skab—A copper coin of Tibet, first issoed in 1908. 
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SinxTKG—The Seandinavkn equivalent of die Schilling. First issued in 
the £fteench century, it coonnued until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

Slug—A colloquial name for the United States gold jCHlollar piece. 

$01 (pluxal $olcs)*-The standard of value in Peru since 1914. 

Soux^An Italian silver coin of the thirteenth century, chiefly in 
northern and central states; it eventually degenerated into a 
copper 

SouDUS—A Roman gold coin introduced hy Constandne the Great 
and continued not only to the end of the Empire but also in the 
ByTandnc series, 

SoMAi&^A diver coin of Somalia, 1950. 

Soozoo—A denominadon struck at Fort Marlborough, Sumatra, In 
I783M. 

Sou {also SpI)—A silver, then copper, French coin, also Ocairring in 
the Geneva, Lustmburg and Main2 scries. 

Sou MAJtQui—A French colonial billon coin. 

SouvBSAUf—A gold coin of the N«h«rlands originally copied from 
the English sovereign of Mary and Elizabeth. 

SovBBHGN—An English gold coin, a fine, large piece, first issued under 
Henry VIL UnderMaxyits value was raised to thirty shillings, and 
in Elizabech*s reign this coin was known as the fine sovereign. The 
new issue with her profile portrait was called the pound sovereign 
and was worth twenty shillings. The name ceased with James I 
when the unite cook its place. It was not revived until George Ill's 
last issue in 1817. 

SovRANO—A gold coin issued by Francis I of Austria for his Italian 
possessions in Lombardy and Venice. 

Spade guinhA'— A name given to the guinea of Geo^ HI struck 
between 1787 and 1799 owing to the shield on the reverse 
resembling the ace of spades. 

Spade money—A name given to certain primitive coins 

resembling a spade. 

SwctBDAiER—A Danish denomination first struck under Fre derick H 
in 1560 and equal to four Danish marks. 

Spinteia.-—A name given to certain Roman tokens with suggestive 
representations. 

Spub BYAi—An English gold coin of James I, issued m 1619-25, value 
fifteen shillings. 

SaANG—A silver coin of Tibet, first struck in 1908. 
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Stampee—A name givea co che Cayenne sou T^iien drculadng in die 
Briosb West Indies. 

Stab pagoda—T he name given co the East India Company’s Madras 
pagoda owing to the fiv^pointcd star on che obverse. 

Stateb—A Greek deoominaiioii or^inally in silver and usually 
equivalent co a didrachm. It also became the unit of the gold 
coinage. 

Steexikg—T he cenn as applied to coins denoces that they are of 
standard value or purify, and was early applied co che English 
peony, with che consequence chac these bccanac known abroad as 
esterlins (j.v.), a cornipcion of the English terra. 

StoOTER—A base silver or billon coin of the Netherlands first issued in 
che sixteenth century. 

Stottnxa—A Bulgarian copper coin, che subdivision of die leva. 

Stubse—A German billon and copper coin corresponding eo the 
Scuiver and drculacmg in those states nearest the Dutch border. 

Stutvsr— A Dutch biUoD and later copper coin, extensively struck 
from che middle of the sixteenth century, both m the H^erlands 
and in fiaeir overseas possessions. 

Styca—A term formerly used for the later Anglc^Saxon scents, but 
now abandoned. 

SuEKfi—A silver coin of Ecuador. 

SiTfiLDG—The Bohvian equivalent of the real. 

Sword dollab—A nodier name for the Scottish ryal or 30-shilJing 
piece of James VI issued in idoi-4 from its type. 

Sycee sn.'ffiB—The name given to Chinese ii^cs of unusually pure 
silver in che shape of a boat or shoe. They drculated in che 
ixLCerior and were based on die taeL 

Symbol—A n adjunct co die main type of a coin, which may denote a 
particular issue, or the badge of a maghtrace, or simply be 
intended co fill up space. 


T 

Xhc Chinese ousice which was the standard of value. The 
Chinese dollar or yuan was always expressed before the Republic 
of 1911 in terms of the tael, whilst the tael itself was issued in some 
of the provinces. 

Tahegan—A silver denomination of Armenia in the cwelftii century. 
Taeob—A silver coin of the Gold Coast issued in 17 ^ 6 . 
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TAiAft—A denommatitMi scruck by Frederick Aug;u$njs of Sa:cony as 
Duke of Warsaw between 1807 and i8ij. 

TatAja—Tbc monetary silver unit of Abyssinia, but more spedficaUy 
referring to tbe issues of Menelik II in X894 to 1904. 

Tales (formerly spelt Tfeeief)—One of the best-known denominations 
in the European series. The need for a large silver coin became 
apparent in the middle of the fifteenth century, and led to the 
striking first of the Guldengroscben in Tyrol in 1484, followed 
soon after by the Taler, which was adopted by most Eiuopcan 
states sooner or later, with vaiiatio&s in the name. The name is 
probably derived from Joachimsthal in sliortcned form. 

Talwo—T he Italian equivalent of the Taler. 

Tampakg— A tin coin of Pahang in the Malay Peninsula, 

Takga— A silver coin of Portuguese India, principally of Goa. It later 
became a copper denomination. 

Tangka—T he name of the Tibetan silver rupee, 1750-1950. 

Tam— A Maltese denominadon first struck by Philip Villiers dc i'isle 
Adam (1530-4). It eventually was struck in copper under 
Emmanuel Pinto (1741-73). 

Tetaiitsmomoh—A Greek coin, one-quarter of an obol. 

Temjtomal gold—T he name given to the privately issued gold coins 
in the U.S.A. between 1849 and i8do. 

Tbston—A French silver coin first struck by Louis XII in 1514 in 
imitation of the Italian testone, and continued uhdl Henry III. 

Testoni— An Italian silver coin first struck in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in many states, notably Ferrara, Milan, 
Mantua, Masserano, Naples, Savoy and in the Papal series. 

Tbsiook—A nother name for die shilling of Henry W issued about 
1504 and chose of Henry Vni and Edward VI in the English scries. 
It was also struck by Mary Stuart in the Scottish series. 

Tbtfapbachm—A Greek silver coin equal to four drachms. 

GU1NSA—The 7-shilling piece Geo^e HI issued from 1797 
CO 1813. 

TmjTLB CROWN—A gold coin of James I issued fiom 1604 to id 19, 
value four shillings, 

THisns DOUAJI— Another name for the Scottish double merk of 
James VI, dated 1578-80. 

Thtsixb mew—a Scottish silver coin issued by James VI dated 1601-4. 

TtoiLB nobl^A Scottish gold coin issued by James VI in 1588. It u 
also known as the Scottish rose noble fiem its type. 
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Thrbe-farucncs—A n Irish silver coin of Henry VIH issued in 1544^, 
and also a denomination in che English series of Elizabedi issued 
between and 1381. 

Three-baippence— Issued siraultancoudy with the preceding, and 
revived under William IV for colonial use. Finally discontinaed 
in 1870. 

TmtHSPENCE —An Er^sk silver coin first issued by Edward VI in 
1350-3, and condnued ever since until 1946, except for the Maundy 
threepence, wliich is sail struck year by year. It has been replaced 
by llw twelve-sided aluminium-bronze threepcace since 1957. 

TH»YMSA—An Anglo-Saxon gold coin contemporary widi che silver 

secat. 

T^CAi^Thc silver unit of currency an Siam, It was originally globular 
and is often known as bullet money, but was super^edin i8di by 
ordinary coini. 

TrLLA—A gold coin issued at Kashgar in Turkestan. It also occurs in 
Afghanistan and Khuwarczin, 

Tin—A metal only rarely used for coins. There are the farthing of 
Charles E, the halfpenny and 6rthing of James n and William and 
Mary in the English series, some tradesmen's tokens, and a siege 
coin of Alkmaar in 1573. It was, however, used more extensively 
in che Dutch posscssfons in Batavia, Java, Sumatra and Ceylon, 

TiNCta DAKGU MONEY—Another name for the primidve Chinese 
bridge money. 

ToEENS—A name given to coins, usually in circulation at a nominal 
vialue above their metal content, struck by ccaders oc official 
bodies at a dme when the regular coinage of the state was 
insuffiaent to meet current needs. 

ToiA—An Indian weight, the equivalent of che mohur. The name was 
not used on coins until recent times, when such pieces were stru ck , 
with Government authority, by banks and private traders » 
supply the need of a coin for presentation purposes. 

Toman— A gold coin of Persia. 

Tombac—A n alloy of 88 per cent copper and la percent. used in 
Canada for the 3^ents, 1942*3. 

TootSD—A term used to denote that che sur&ce of a coin, oc die 
legend, has been worked over by a graving tool to bring out 
certain details, ecc. 

ToiNESB—A base-silver and copper coin issued in many Italian states 
firom the fifteenth cencury onwards. 
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Tostao—A silver coin of Portugal, egoivalenc to the teston. It first 
appeared during the rdgn of John 11 (1481^5). 

Toston— Another name for the 4-rcaIcs piece of Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 

ToTJCHHiCB—A gold coin, usually the angel, pierced with a large 
hole, given by the monarch to certain padencs whom he had 
touched to cure them of the " King’s evil ” (supposed to have been 
scrofula). The practice was exercised by virtue of the belief in the 
Divine Bight of Kings. Special coins were struck for this purpose 
by Charles II, James U and Anne, and in silver by tlic Old 
Pretender and his two sons. 

TotrtNAY t»OAT—A sfivet coin struck by Henry VIIl in 1513-18 for 
Toumay in France. 

Touwrois-—A general name for any coin struck at Tours, but used 
eventually to describe the type which had originated there. 

TftADi nouAA—A silver coin of the U. S. A. issued to compete with the 
Mexican dollar in the Orient It was struck between 1873 and 
1885, though after 1878 only as proofs. A similar coin was also 
issued by Japan between 1874 and 1877. 

Tmmbsis—-A late Roman and Byzantine gold coin, one-third of the 
solidus. The name is also used for tlie Merovingian gold coin of 
practically the same weight. 

Tmssuhe—A n ornamental enclosure containing the type, found on 
many coins. 

Triens—O rigiiially the third of the as in die Roman cs grave series. 
It is also somedmes used as an alremarive n ame for the gold 
tremissis. 

Tjuiuha—A billon coin of Milan, one-third of the testone, introduced 
by Giovanni Maria Visconti (1403-12), and continued until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

TwOflOi—Another name for the hemidrachm. 

TVOBIE—A silver coin of Mongolia, struck in 1935. 

Td 2 > 4 hb—A Scottish copper com first issued by James VI foom 1^14. 
It is someomes called a bodle and was worth twopence, 

Ttopp—A baae-silvef coin of Poland first issued in i 66 y It also occurs 
in the series struck by the Electors of Saxony as Kings of Poland, 
and by the Electors of Brandenburg for Polish and Lithuanian 
provinces. 

Ttpb—T he cbaractcrisdc feacure (figure, object, etc.) on a coin oe 
medal 
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U 

Uncu—T he twelfth pan of the at in the Roman ss grave scries. 

UNCiRCUiAm>—The rerm wsed chiefly in North America to describe 
coins in chat state of preservation as if they had come fresh from 
the mint. The alternative terms are mine state and Fleur de Coin 
(FX>.C.). 

Ungaio— »An Italian gold coin, riie type of which is derived from the 
Hungarian ducat of Mattiiias Corvinus. It was common to a 
number of states, chiefly in the seventeenth century. Sometimes 
spelt Ongflro. 

Unicoen—A Scottish gold coin first struck under James HI, 1460-8S, 
and continued by James IV and V. 

Unipac^—A term used to describe a coin struck on one side only. 

Untt— A Scottish gold coin first issued by James VI after his accession 
to the Bnglisli throne. It was the equivalent of the English unite- 

UmiE—Au English gold coin first issued by James I in id04 and wotfii 
twenty shillings- It was discontinued hy Cliarlcs II after his first 
hammered issue of 1660-2. 

UasiJLa Taler— The name given to a silver Taler of Cologne, first 
struck in 1516, showing St. Ursula and her attendants m a ship on 
her way up the Rhine to Cologne, where she was martyred. 

V 

VsLDDAALDER—A Dutch term to describe coins issued durii^ the 
course of a campaign, usually as money of neccssicy. 

ViCTOaiATXfl—A PwOman Republican silvec coin iucroduced during 
the Second Punic War (218-201 b.c.) to supersede the quadrigatus 
and continued until 187 b.c. when the denarius took its place. It 
was so called owing to the figure of'S^ory on flic reverse. 

Vtfrrp—A silver coin current in ^e Holy Roman Empire and South 
Germany from the middle of the fifteenth century. 

ViNTEM— A Portuguese silver com first issued under Manuel (149$- 
1521). The name was later given to the copper ao-rcis issued fbr 
the Portuguese colonies. 

VcTTVi COINS —A name sometimes given to Roman coins which 
record die vows for a ruler. It is also used to describe pieces issued 
for oflerings in churches or temples. 

W 

Whan—A Korean unit of value corresponding to the Japanese yen. 
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Widow’s Miw—The name is deriyed from die New Tescamcnc, and 
is supposed Co re^ Co a Greek lepton. 

Wexow-tmb coins— An early olvet issue for die Colony of 
Massachusetts, tkted i 6 sx So called from the Cypc. These are 
contemporary with the pine-tree and oak-trrc coins. 

WiBB MONEY—A name given to the Maundy coios of 1792 as the 
ntvnerals are very chin, as if made of wire. 

Won—T he unit of value in Korea since 1906. 

Wood’s codjagb— The name given to die Irish coins of 1722-4 
designed by William Wooi wich HIBERNIA on the reverse. 
They were so unpopular in Ireland that they were sent to the 
American colonies. 

X 

Xfbaphtm—A Portuguese silver coin struck for die possessions in 
India, riiiedy Goa and Dlu, from the sixteench century onwards. 
It became a unit of value, and the gold San Thomd had ii; 
value expressed in zeraphims. 

Xu—An aluminium 20-xu was issued in Viet-Nam (Ind^China) 
in 1924. 

Y 

Yang—A former silver unit of Korea, first used on coins in 1894. 

Yen—T he unit of value in modem Japan. It was first struck in 1870 
(Meiji 3] under Mutsuhico. 

Yuan—T he Chinese name for the dollar. It is the equivalent of the 
Japanese yen. 

YuzLH—The largese Turkish silver coin. 

2 

Zecchtno—A n Italian gold coin corresponding in size to the ducat; ic 
originated in Venice about 1280, but was also issued later by other 
Italian states. It is somecimee referred to as a sequin. 

Zloty— A Polish silver coin, first issued under Augustus ni (173 3-^3). 
The name appears on the Russian issues for Poland in the 
ninet e endi century and was revived by die Polish Republic in 
1924 ' 

Zodiacal coins— A name given to a set of twelve gold mohuts issued 
by Jahangir, M^hul Emperor (1605-27), each bearing one of the 
signs of the Zodiac. Silver rupees were also issued but nd complete 
set of the twelve signs is known. 
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A SELECT NUMISMATIC 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Anodier note of explanadoii. Here, too, 1 hivt had to make a 
difficult choice. In most cases I have included the standard works, in 
whatever language they arc written, and even when copies are 
practically unobtainable. This seemed to me to be essendal, and of 
course these may be consulted at most museums with a good coin 
collection, and its attendant library. In other cases 1 have tended to 
select worls in English wherever possible. In very few cases have I 
referred to articles in Journals, reviews, etc., although there is a good 
deal of information not available elsewhere, as it seemed to me that 
this would make the list coo long. But may I surest chat yon invest 
in GazEBSON's excellent Coins and Medah^A Select Bihlio^ra^hy^ 
where you will £fid several works not listed by me, as also many 
references to specialised articles, and where to £nd them. My 
arrangement diffi^ fiom his for no particular reason; our minds work 
differently. Also my selection dlfieis in that my aim has largely been 
to indicate books which enable coins to be classided, whilst his has been 
to lay stress on chose works which deal with the historical implicadoos 
of the coins. Both arc of course essential; without reference to the 
coins themselves, their historical importance is difficult to grasp, and 
they must therefore be classified; without a historical background, the 
amassiz^ of coins is meaningless. 

CONTBNTS OF THE LIST 

Page 

1 . GENERAL WORKS i6o 

I. On the snl^ecc in general 
a. Works of Reference 
(a) Bibliography 




L General Works—I'agc 

(b) Encyclopaedias 

(c) Coin Legends and Types 
(cQ Genealogical Tables 

(e) Daces 

(f) Biograpbkal Dicdonaiies 

n. BRITISH, ANGLO-SAXON AND BNGUSH r&k 

I. Andcnt Bndsb 

а. BwOmano-Bricish 

3. Ai^lo^a^n 

4. General Works on English Coins 

5. Works on Particular Periods 

б . British Tokens 


m. SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 163 

IV. GREEK COINAGB 164 

1. General Worb 

2. Catalogues 

3. Spedal Studies 

V. ROMAN COINAGB 

1. General Works 

2. Roman Republic 

3. Roman Empire 

VI. IMPERIAL BV 2 ANTINB COINAGE 168 

VIL CELTIC COINAGE 168 

1. Gaul 

2. Ease Celts 

3. Celciberian 

VUL THE DAJUC AGES Z69 


1. Vandals 

2. Visigoths and Suevi 

3. Ostrogoths 

4. Lombards 

5. Franb: Merovingiaiis 

6. Franks: Carolingians 

K. MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE 170 

1. General Worb 

2. France 

W 

(b) Feudal 
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DC. Mnlizeval aad Modem Europe'^nC Page 

3. TLe Necherland^ 

i. Belgium 

j- Gertnany 

6. Swiczerlmd 

7. Auscria 

(a) Genera] Works 

(b) Regional Studies 

8. Italy 

(a) General Works 

(b) Regional Stadies 

9. Spain 

(a) General Works 

(b) Moorish States 

(c) Chnsban States 

10. Portugal 

zi. Scandinavia 

(a) Denmark and Norway 

(b) Sweden 

12. Rnssia and Poland 

(a) Russia 

(b) Poland 

13. Crusader and Christian Slates of the Near East 

14. Obsidional Money 

X. EUROPEAN COtONUL COINAGE I 7<5 

1. British Dominions and Colonies 

(a) General Works 

(b) Regional Studies 

2. Spanish Colonies 

(a) Durzz^ Spanish Rule 

(b) After bdepcndeacc 
3- Portuguese Colonics 

4. French Colonics 

5. Dutch Colonies 

XL UNITED STATES OP AMERICIA 

XU. ORIENTAL COINAGE 

1. Persia 

2. Jewish Coinage 

3. Islamic Coinage 
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Page 

Xm. THE COINAGE OF INDIA I 79 

1. Geoeial Works 

2. Spedal Scudies 

XIV. THE COINAGE OF THE FAR EAST i8o 

I, General Works 

i. Cbioa 

3. Japan 

4. Oda« CouDCries 

XV. PRIMmVE MONEY l8l 

XVI. JETTONS AND WEIGHTS 18 1 

1. JetroDs 

2. Coia-Weighc 

XVn. COMMEMORATIVl MEDALS i8a 

1. Great Britain 

2. Italy 

3. France 

4. Germany and Auscria 
y The Netherlands 

A Scandinavia 

7. Some Other Conneries 

XVni. PAPER MONEY 183 

fV) after a -work indicates that valuatiom of the coinr are given. 

I. GENERAL WORKS 
I. On the aahject in general 

Lanb-Pool2, S.— Coins and Medah: Their Place in Hislory and Art. 
3rded. London, 1894. 

Macdonau>, G.— TheBvohtien of Coinage. Cambridge, 1916. 
BtntOBSS, ¥.—Chats on OU Cains. London, 

RAWUNca, G. B.— Coins and How to Know Them, jch ed. London, 


COfHN, J.—Coin Ce/lrtfw^. New York, 1938. 

Chawbbbiain, C. C .—ColUeting Coins. London, n.d. 

MiiNB, SuTHHBLAun and Thompson.— Coin Celleeiing. Oiford, 1931. 
ILayMONr, W.—Coin# of the World-^NineteentA^century Issues. 2nd ed. 
New York, I 9 si. (V). 

RAYMOr®, W.—Co/as of the WerU—Twentieth^enturY Issues. 4th ed. 
New York, 1051. And Supplement, 195a. (V). 
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2. Works of Refereoce 

(a) Bibliograpliy 

C^UERSON, V.^Coins ond MidaU-^A SeUctBiMiogr^hy, London, 1954. 

(b) Bncyclopsdias 

ScHBOTTEB, P. TGo-^WoTtcthuch dtTMumkurtdi. Berlin-Lttpzig, 1930. 

Mahttnoiii, R.—La AfowM, Rome, 1915. 

Feby, a. K.—Dtetionary ofNumUmatie New York, 1947. 

(c) Coin Legends and Types 

Rentzmann, W.—NumtswiarticAw Legen^cn^Lexicon dcs Mittelalters uni 
derNtuzeit. a Vols. Berlin, I8d5-d. 5 ttpp/er?jenc, 1878, 

SCHUCKEYSaK, F. W. h.-~^Erkl 5 tung der Ahkiirzungen auf Munzen der 
nfueren Zeit, des MltttUhiri und des Altfrthums. 3rd cd. by R. 
Pallmann. Bcrlin-Scuttgart, 1896. 

Rentzmann, W.^Numismaiischfs Id^appft^Lzxicon des Mittel/ilurs und 
der Nfl«eiV. Berlin, 1896 B-eprinted Halle, 1924- 

Roixa, M.“Rwjo Numismtstii <> . . suUe Moneic ltdiane. Turin, 1947. 

(d) Genealogical Tables 

Gbote, H.— Stammta^ln. Leipzig, 1877. 

WjteBBC, M.— RegenSen^TabeUen. Leipzig, ipod. 

Wa&d, Psothbrs and Ieathbs.— Camhidge Modem History, 
Vol. XIIL Cambridge, X934. 

(c) Dates 

ViNCiNT, B.—HaydrCs Diaicnary of 'Dotes, 25th ed. London, 1910. 

AsNOU>BAm and Dbnt.—£ verywn’s Dictionary of Dates. London, 
WA’ 


(f) Biographical Diedonartes 

MBREiAM-WEBSTBii, A.-~‘WehsteTs Biographical Dictionary. Springfield, 
2943 « 

Forms, L.^Biographieal DicHonary of Medallists. Coin, Gem and Seal 
Engravers, Ancient and Modem, unth References to their Works, 
500 B.C.—A.D, jfoo. 8 Vols. London, 1902-29. 

Tkibme and Becos— v 4 //jem<i«ef Lexiken der hildenden KunstUr, von 
der Antihe his zur Gegenwart. 32 Vols. Leipzig, 1907-38. 
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n. BRITISH, ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH 
I. Ancient Briritli 

EviKS. l-Thc Coinigf of ihe AKionI Brians. Lonaoa, 1864. 

Supplement, 1890. * _ . . , — , - . „ 

AiUK/o. R—“ The Belgic t>ynasti« of Britain and Tlicir Coms- 

Anhceohgia, VoL XC (i 944 ). 

Mac^ R. E —T/ie Ccina£c ojAncient Sntmn. London, 19$}- 


2. Romano-Brltish 


AxutMAN, J. Y.^oins of the Rommi 
Suthbsiaud. C. H. 

Oxford, 1937 - 


ReUtin^toBriUdrt. London, 1844- 
ond Currency in Roman Britain. 


3: Anglo-Saitoa 

KeasV and GRtJBBER-C^rW ojEnslish Coins in the British Museum 
^Afuilo-Saxm Series. 2 Vola. London, 1887 - 93 . 

SuTHBRlAiro, C. H- V.^AniloSaxon Gold Coinage in (he Light of the 
Crondoli Hoard. London, 1948. 


4. General Works on English Coins 

Brooke. G. C.-Enf/ish Coins. 3rd ed. Umdon, 1950. 

Omajj, C—Oxford, 1931. , , , , 

GffUBBER, H. A.-~H<mihcok of ike Com of Great Britain and Ireland in the 

British Museum, loadon, zZ99^ 

S843Y, H. A.’-Standard Catalogue of the Coins of Great Bntam and 
Ireland. London, 1934. M- 

KbxYON, R. LiOYD,—rfte Cold Coins of England. London, 1 884- 
HA wsihs, E.—The Silver Coins of England. London, 1887. 

Seahy, H. a.—T? tf English Silver Coinage, 1649-1949- London, 1949. 
Spink & Son, Ln>.—Tlir Milled Coinage of England. London, 1950. 
Seaby, H. a.—N otes on English Silver Coins. London, 1948. 
MoNTAW, H.—Co pper. Tin and Bronze Coinage and Patterns for Coins of 
England, and ed. London, 1893. 

Beamar, E.^Etiglish Regal Copper Coins. London, 1909. 

GapSIDB, a.—British Imperial Copper and Bronze Coinage, iSsd-ifsS 
1 Parts. London, 1920-35. 
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Sbabt, H. a.—^ Ccaalogue cf the Copper Coins and Tokens of the 
British hies. London, 194P- (V). 

BjuuiuOjV^^AnnaU of she Coinage. 3 Vols, 3r4ed. London, 1840. 

3. Works OQ Pdrticalar Periods 
BftooKB, G. C.— Catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum-^The 
Norman Kings. 2 Vols. London, 1516. 

AluN, D- P.—Catalogue if English Coins in the British Museum-^The 
Cross-anJ-Crosslcts (Tealhy) Type of Henry II. London, ipjl. 
HfiWLSTT, L,— Anglo^Gallic Coins. London, 1920. 

Nblson, P. — The Obsrdional Coinage of she Great Rebellion. London, 

1907- 

Cba 3G,J.—The Royal Mint. Cambridge, 1933. 

C&AiG, f ^Newton at she Mint. Cambridge, 1946. 

6. British Tokens 

Botob, W.—Trade Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Century in England, 
Wales and Ireland. B.evised ed. by G. C. Williamson, a Vob. 
London, 1889-92. 

Dalton and Hameiu —The Provitidal Token Coin^e of the Eighteenth 
Century. 14 Pails- 1910-18. 

Davis, W. ].—The Nineteertth^ntury Token Coiflo^e of Great Britain, 
Ireland, the Channel Islands and the Isle of Men. London, 1904. 
Dalton, EL— The Silver Token Coinage mainly issued between i#ij and 
iSig. 1922. 

ProuiPS, M,—Tfee Token Money of the Bank of England, J797 to 1S06. 
London, 1900. 

BuiN, J. H.—Deseriptive Catalogue of the London Traders, Tavern end 
Co^ee-heuse Tokens Current in the Seventeenth Century, and «d. 
London, 1835, 

Longman. W.-^Tokens of the Eighteenth Century connetted with 
Booksellers and Bookmakers. London, 1916. 

ni. SCOTLAND AND lE^AND 
BuitKS, E, — The Coinage of Scotland. 3 Vols. Edinburgh, 1887. 
RiCKABTSON, A, B. — Catalogue of the Scottish Coins in the National 
Museum of Antiquities. Edinburgh, rpoa. 

NoiAN, P—'A Monetary History of Ireland, a Vols. London, 1926-8. 
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R.OTH, B.— Tht Coins of the Donish Krtigs of IreUnJ—Hihemo^Donisk 
Series. London, zpio. 

NfiLSOK, P.—Com^ of Ireland m Copper, Tin and Pewter, 1460-1^26. 
London, 1905. 

(Sec also GsusBu: Handbook, and Sbabt: Standard Catalogue in 
Soccion n, 


rV. GRIEK COINAGE 
I. Goneral Works 

Head, B. V.— HUtaria Numorum. A Manuel of Greek Coins. 2nd ed. 
Oxford, Ipii. 

Babelon, P^.—TralU des motmaies greoijues et romaines. 2e paide. 
Vols. I-IV. Paris, 1907-32. (In spi« of che title, this work is 
unEnished, and does Dot treat of lOoman coins at alL) 

Sbitmah, C- T-— Oreefc Corns. A History of Metallic CttrrffKy and 
Coinage Down to the Fall of the Hellenistic Kingdoms. 2nd ed. 
LondoD, 1954. 

Hnx, G. F.— A Handbook of Creek and Roman Coins. London, 1899. 
Milne, J. G.— Greek Coinage. Oxford, 1931, 

Gaedker, P.—a History of AsiCient Coinage, foo^^oo B.C. Oxford, 
1918. 

Milks, J. G.—Of«fc and Roman Coins, and the Study of History. London, 

1939- 

Htu, G- Historical Creek Coins. London, ipcd. 

Gajidnes, P.— Types of Greek Corns, London, 1883. 

SsLTUAN, C. T.'^Masterpieees of Creek Coiru^e. London, 1949. 
Sbitman, C. T,—a Book of Greek Coins. London, 1932. 

PoRiiER, L.^Notes sur les signatures degroveurs sur les monnaUs greeques. 
Brussels, ipod. 

Waw>, J.—Greek Cc*trts and their Parent Cities. London, 1902. 

Haki>s, a. ^Common Creek Coins. London, 1908. 

a. Catalogues 

VmouS —Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum. 29 Vols- 
London, 1873-1922. This catalogue is incomplete, but the 
volumes so for published arc: Italy; Sidly; Throee; Seleucid Kings 
of Syria; Macedonia; Thessaly to jEtoIia; Ptolemaic Kings of Egypt; 
Central Greece; Crete end the /Egeart Islands; Pelopormesus; Attica, 
Afe^ffriy, .Sgina; CoriWi, etc.; Pontus, Paphit^onio, etc.; Mysia; 
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Alexandria, etc.; Ionia; Ttcas, jEolls and Le^u; Caria and the 
Islands; Lydo, Pasnphylia and Pistdia; Galatia, Cappadocia and 
Syria; Lyeaonia, Isauria and GUcia; Lydia; Parthla; Cyprus; 
Phrygia; Phcenida; PaUstine; Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia; 
Cyrertaica. 

Anon.— Syllo^e Nummorum Crgecrum. 

(1) Britisli Scries: Vol. I, 2 Parts. Spencer-Churchill, Salting and 
Aherdeen CoUections. 

VoL II. 8 Parts. Lloyd ColUeHon. 

VoL in. 5 Parts. Lockett CoUeciion. 

Vo). IV, 3 Parts. PitzwHUam Museum, Cambridge. 

Vol. V, I Part. Ashmelean Museum, Oxford. I^cndon. 

193T-51- 

(llus publication is incomplete, and parts of several volumes arc 
soil to come.) 

(2) Danish Series: (Greek Coins of the ECoyal Collection in the 
Danish National Museum ac Cop en hagen). Copenhagen, 
1942-8. 

Italy, 3 Parts; Sicily, 2 Parts; Thrace, 2 Parcs; Macedonia, 
3 Parts; Thessaly~lllyricum; Epirus^Acanania; ^olij-Btboa; 
Attica-zSgina; Corinth; Phliasla-Laconia; AigoJis^j^gean 
Islands; Bosporus-Bitkynia; Mysia; Troas; jEolis-Lesbos; 
Ionia, 3 Pans; Caria. 2 Parts; Lydia, 2 Pans; Phrygia, 1 Parc 
CO dace. 

(This publJcadon is also incomplece.) 

Macdonald, G. —Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian CoUeciion, 
Universiry of Glasgow. 3 Vols. Glasgow, 1899-190^, 

Geose, S. W.— Piuwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Catalogue of the 
McLean Collection of Greek Coins. 3 Vols. Cambridge. 1923-9. 
PoaaSE, t. — The Weber Collection. 3 Vols. (in 4). London, 1922-9. 
Babblon, J .—Catalogue do la ColUaion da Luynes. 4 Vols. (jn 5), 
Paris, 1924^36. 

{Jambson, P..]— Collection R. Jameson. 4 Vols. ^ 5). Paris, 1913-32. 
Hut, G. F.—Guide to the iVindptil Coins of the Greeks. London, 1932. 
Robinson, E. S. G.— Catalogue of Arudent Greek Coins Collected by 
Godjrey Locker Lampson. London, 1923. 

RbGling, K,—Die grieckisdjen Mimzen der Sammitmg Warren. Berlin, 
1907. 

(The above is only a selection of such catak^oes, and they are the 
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oQci to wiuch reference ii roo&t often made. 1 would like to add one 
more, although it is a sale catalogue^ as it, coo. is often quoted): 
Htksch, J.-^Monnaics grtc^es antiques provenant df h collection it ^ Je 
Prof, S. Pozzi Geneva, 1920. (V). 


3. Special Studies 

Seltman, C. T-— its History and Coirtage bofire the Persian 
invasion. Cambridge, 1924. 

Stobonos, J- N.—rrd»r des monnaies d’Athenes> Athens. 

Seltman, C, T-—Tfte Temple Coins of Olympia. Cambridge, 1921, 
fioEHiUNCER, B. —Die Mimzen von Syrakus. BctIm>I<ipzig, 1929. 
TUDEBS—Die TetradrachmenprHgung ven Syrakus in der Periode Jer 
ri^’erendm Kiinstler. Berlin. 

Hd, G. F. —Coins ofAneUnt Sicily. London, 1903, 
iUcUNG, K.—rerina. Berlin, 1906. 

Ravel, O. —Les *'Poultans” de Corinthe. 2 VoR Basel-London, 
1936-48. 

Cakk, H. a.—D ie Miinzen der sizilisdten Stadi Naxos. Basel, 1944. 
Mat, J. M. F.— Ainos, Its History and Coinage. London, X950- 
Hands, a. W.—CoiM of Magna Gracia. London, 1909. 

DfiSNEOX, J.—ler tetradrachmes d'Akantkos. Brussels, 1949. 

MuiLEB, L.—Numlsmati^ue de I’andenne Afrique. Vob. II, m. 
Copenhagen, t86>2. Supplement, 1874. 

(llie above selection Is only a few of the large number of such 
specialised works.) 


V. ROMAN COINAGE 
I. General Works 

Matungly, H.—Rem<w Cbins,yr<jm the Earliest Times to die Pell of the 
Western Empire. London, 1928. 

GNBCcm, ?. (trans. A. W- Hands)—Reman Cotns—Elemenlary Manual- 
London, 1903. 

MriNB, J. G .-—Creek and Roman Coins, and the Study of History. London, 

ip3p. 

Hni, G. F ,—Historical Roman Coins. London, 1909, 

Stevenson, S. W.—a DUtionery of Reman Coins. London, 2889. 
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2. Roman Republic 

BabelOn, B.—Discrip[icn kistoTi<iue el ckronokgifit dis tn&nnaies it U 
Hpuhii^eromoim. 2V0IS. Parii, 1825-d. 

Grubbkb, H. a.—Cow 0/ tht Koman Republic in iht BritUh Muteuni. 
3 Vob. London^ 1910, 

Sydenham, E. A.—The Coinage of the Romcn RepvhUc. London, 195a- 
SSABY, H- A -—Roman Silver Coins [Republic to Augustus), London, 
tp$y (V). 

Haeberiin, B. J-—^ Grave. Das Schu^geU Roms uni Mlttelitaliens. 

1 Vols. Frankfurt, 1900. 

Sydenbam, £. K.—£s Crave. London, 1926. 

Bakrpbidt, M. Yon^DiV romisehe GolimUnzenprdgung ivSkreni iet 
Republik uni untet Augustus. Halle, 1923. 

3. Roman Smpire 

COEEK, H .—DesaipHon hsstorique its mcnttaies sous Ventpire romain, 
8 Voia. 2nd ed. Paris, 1880-92. (V). 

MAlTiKOtY and Sydsnkam^T^; Roman Imperial Coind^. 6 Vols. 
(in 9), to date. London, 1923 E 
L Augustus-Vkellius. 
n. Vespasian-Hadrian. 
nt, Antoninus Pius-Commodus. 
tv. (3 Pain) Peninax-Uranius Antoninus. 

V. (a Pam) Valerian*Amandus. 

DC. Valcntmian I-Tlieodosius 1 . 

Mattinoiy, H.—C««s of the Romm Empire in the British Museum. 
S Vols. (in d) Co date. London, 1923 E 
L Augusnis-Vicellius. 
n, Vespasian-Donunan. 
in. Nerva-Hadriac. 

IV. Antoninus Pius-Conunodus. 

V (2 Parc) Percinax-Elagabsdus. 

BEBNEAltT, M.'—Henibuch zur Munzkunie ier romischen Kaiserzeit. 

2 VoU. Halls, 1926. 

Sutherland, C. H. V.^Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, ^1 B.C.- 
A.D. London, 1951. 

Gbakt, M -—Roman Anniversary Issues. Cambridge, 1950. 

Sydenham, B. A.—The Coin^e of Nero. London, 1926- 
ToTNBEE. J. M. C.-^Romon MeJaWons. New York, 1944. 
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Gbd e b b i > » H. Roman Meiallions in ^ British Museum, tondoc, 

1874. 

GnbCCei, F.—/ meJaghoni romoni. 3 Vols- MiUn, 1912. 

AlFOIDl, A.—’DU Kensornialetu Bodapcsc, 1943. 

VI. IMPERIAL BYZANTINE COINAGE 
Wbote, W .—Celahgue of the Im^eriai Byzantine Coins in the British 
Museum. 2 Vols. London, 190&. 

Sasatieii, J.—Description gAt^aU des monnaics byzantines. 2 Vols. 
Paris, 1662. 

GooDACBB, H .—A Horuibook of the Coinage of the Byzantine Empire. 
3 Parts- London, 1928-33. (V). 

ToiSTOi, J.— Mcrmaies hyzantines, (m Russian). 8 Parts (cniinishcd). 
$t Petersl«irg, 1913-14. 

Ratio, R.—M>Bn<ifes Lugano, 1930. (V)- 

Wboth, W.^Cotalogue of the Coins of the Vandah, Ostrogoths and 
Lombards, and the Empire of Thessahnica, NUcsa and Trebizond, in the 
British Museum. London, 1911. 

Keaits, F. F.—DiV Miinzen Odovacors und des Ostgotatrekhes in lialien. 
Halle, 1928. 


Vn. CELTIC COINAGE 
I. Gaul 

Blanche!, A .—Traitd des motmaiesgauhises. 2 Vob. Paris, 1905. 
Blanche! and DiExn)OKNE.'^M3nu(l de mmismatique franpaise. Vol. I. 
Monnaies frappdes en Caule depuis ks origines jusqu'd Hugues 
Capet. Paris, 1912, 

MuBBT and Chasouei^.—C atalogue des monnaies gauiotses de la 
Bihliothique NaBonale. Paris, J889. 

DB lA TouB, H.—Atlas des monnaies gaulofses. Pans, 1892. (Used in 
coquoction vntk Muxet) 

Roth, B.—AneUnt GauU^ Coins, including those of the Charmel islonds. 
London, 1913. 

(For the corresponding period in Britain see Section H, x.) 

2. East Celts 

Pins. E-—Einf&hnmg in die KeJtische Miinzkimde mit besonderer 
Berfictsichdgung Oescerreichs." Archteoiogia Austriaca, VI (1950). 
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?omR, R .—Keltische Numismatik 6 er Rheitt- uni DonaAanie. 
Strajsburg, 1908. 

DsssEWFFY, M .—Bcrbor Penzti. Budapest, 1910. 

Pdjx, K .—Die Munzpragung ier Oslheltta and ihrer Nachharti. 
Budapest, 1939. 

3. Cellaberian 

Hass, A.— Desaiption gdnirale ies monnoies arui^es i'Espagne. Paris* 
1870, 

ViVES V Escudebo, aL—Lc iwncia Hispanua. 4 Vols. Madrid, 1924^. 
Bbltran Mabtihez, a .—Curse ii Numismitiea. VoL I. Numhm^a 
antigua dasica y ie Sspana. Catugena, 1950. 


Virr. THE DARK AGES 
1. Vandab 

Wboth, W .—of the Coins of the VandaU, Ostrogoths and 
Lombards... in the British Museum. London, 1911. 

X Vlsigotlis and Suevi 

Mips, G. C.—TA« Coinage of the Visigoths of Spain: LeovigiU to 
Achilo II. New York, 1952. 

Matbu t Lloks, K^^eiiloge ie las moneias previsigodas y vbigodas del 
Gahineu numismdtico del Musee ArgueoUgieo Naeienal. Madrid, 

193^. 

Recnhast, W -—" Die Miinaen des Swcbenreiches.** Mitt, der 
Bayerischen Num. Ges. LV. (1937). 

3. Ostrogoths 

WiaoTH, W .—Catalogue of the Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths... in the 
British Museum. london. 19 ii. 

Eeaus, P. P.—Die Munzen Odovaears and des Ostgotenrekkes in Ilalien. 
Halle, 1928. 

4. Lombards 

WaoTH, ^.—Catalogue of the Coins of the ... Lombards in the British 
Museum. London, 1911. 

Saubon, G.—-Recue// des monneks medUvales du sud d’lteJie avant U 
domination des Normjndf. Paris, 19J9- 
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5. Franks: M«rcpTU]gians 

Belpost, a. T>t.—Desfription ^hirak des rnmnates mdrovaigienngs. 
S Vols. Pam, 1892-5. 

PrOu, M.~-Les mormaies mdroinngiermes. Catalog des monnaies 
Jran^eues de la Bibliothique Naiicnale^ Paris, 1892. 

1b Gbntjxhommb, de numisi/Miique mdrovingUnne. 

Paris, 1940. 


6 . Franks: Caroliogians 

Garni, E.^Zc: pumnaies nyales de Pratue S 9 us Ip race caroUngiemu. 

2 Vols. Strassboig, J883-4. 

Pftou, M -—Les mcrmaies caroUngiennes^ Paris. 1896. 

K- MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE 
I. Ganeral Works 

EhGbl and Sbbbdrb .—de mmismatique du mcyen dgt. 3 Vols. 
Paris, 1891-1905. 

Chautam), J,—Jmftflrion its monrunes au type esUrlin. Nancy, 1872. 
Encbl and Sekrurs .—Traiid de numismaiique modeme et contemp^raire. 
z Vols. Paris, 1887-9. 

Thomsen, C. j.—Les monrunes du moyen^ge. 3 Vols. Copenlugen, 
i873h5. 

Hazutt, W. C-—TAr Coinage oj the European Continent. London, 
1893. Supplement, 1897. 

CouBNaxi, M.—Coins 0/ the Modem World, London, 

1937* (V). 

Raymond, W.—Cow WorW. NineUentlwntiery Issues, inded. 

New York, 1953, and Twentielif^tifry Issues. 4ch ed. New 
York. 1951. (V). 

Davkntoet, J. European Crowns since Bu^o. 1947- (V). 


2. Franca 
(a) Regal 

Blanchet and Dibudonn^.—A tfunwg/ de nutmsmati^uejranfaise. Vol. n. 
Monrtmes royales fratfolses depuis Hugues Capet jus^‘^ la Revolution- 
Paris, 191^. 

Hoffmann, H.—Lrs monnaies royales de France. Paris, 1878. (V). 
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CiAKi, L.— Les monnmes rffyaUsfian^aises de Hugues Capet d Louis XVl, 
and Les monnaiu Jranfoms de la Rdvolution d la Jin Ju Premier 
Empire, i7Sp~i8s y zVok. Paris, 1926-$i. (V). 

Lajaumb, V—Les mmnaies des rois de Pranee. Vol. I. Hu^es Capet d 
Louis XIL Paria-Basel, 1951. (V). 

G [ujLLOTKAuJ, V.— Colonies 167(^1^42. Mitropole 
S77i-sp^2. Versailles, 1942- (V). 

(b) Feudal 

PoBY D Avant» F .—montusies fdodales de la France. 3 Vob. Paris, 
i 8 i 3 > 62 . 

Cason, E^-^Monnaesfiodaksfian^eises. Paris, 1882. 

BUNCner and DfEUCONNK^Msm^f de Numismaii^e Jrorsfaise: 

VoL rV. Les monnaies fdodeUs. Paris, 1936. 

ROLUK and Peuaadsnt.— des monnaies reyaUs et sei^evHeUs 
de France, depuis \es Mdrovingiens jusep* d nos jours. 3rd ccL Paris/ 
London, 1900. (V). 

3. Hie Netherlands 

Van dab Ch^s, P, O, — Tk munten der N<der/i«i/fn van de vrocgste 
tijden tot aan de Padjicatie van Gend (1576). 9 VoU. Haarlem, 
1851-66. 

Gaillasd, y.—Reeherehes sur Us monnaies des comtes de Flandre. Ghent, 

1854. 

DB Witte, A.— Hirtoire mondtaire des comtes de Louvain, dues de Brabant. 
3 Vols. Antwerp, 1894-9. 

VssXAOB, P.— Mumhoek, etc. Schiedam, 1848. (From 1376 to 1848.) 
ScHULMAN, van de nederlandsche munten van S 79 S“SP 4 S- 

Amsterdam, 1946. 

4. Belgium 

Dutbibz, C. — Monnaies et essais mondtaires du royaume de Belgupte et du 
Congo Beige. 2 Vols. and plates. Brussels, 1949. 

5. Germany 

GwHAiX, H.— Vie deulsehen Munzen des Mittelahers und der Neuzeit. 
Berlin, 1929. 

Dannenberg, deuischen Munzen der sackslschen und JrSnkischen 

Koiserzeii. 4 Vols. and plates. Berlin, iS76>Z903. 
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ScHLUMBERGER, G. L—Lfs hrocUatts Alitmognt. Paris, 1874. 
SchuitHbSS-KecreerG.— TAtzifr CahintL Bexhrtibang oiler htkannt 
^ewofdenen Thaler. 5 Parts. Vimna-Munkh, 1840^. 

Rhimann, W.^Munzen und Medmllen Cabinet. 3 Vols. Frankfurt, 
1891-2. 

Davenport —German Talers since tSao. Gaiesbu^, l9ip. (V). 
SCHWALBACK, C .—Die neuesUn deutscken Thaler, Doppehhaler, DcppeU 
£uUen. 8th ed. Munich, 1915. 

ScKWAiiACH, C.— neuesten deutsehen Munzen unter TaUrj^sse. 
L«pag, 1904. 

jASGBk,K.'^Di<deutscheHReichsmiinzenseii i8?s. Anded. Basel, 1948. 

(Owing to the division of Germany into many states, most of the 
numismatic Htcraruce deals with individual regions or mines. For a 
useful list of these see Grierson, P.; Com and Medah—A Select 
BibJioirapky, pp. 43-7.) 

6 . Switzerland 

CoRRAGiOKi, I ..—der Schweiz. Geneva, 1896. 
Tobler-Meyeb, W.—Dr> MUnz^ und Medaillen-Sammlung des Herm 
Hans Wunderly pan MuraU. 5 Vols. Zurich, i89d-8. 

Poou, JL S .—A Descriptive Catalogue of the Swiss Coins hi the South 
Kensington Museum. London, 1878. 

7. Aascria 
(a) General Works 

lOEKR, A. VON.— Oes/wnVhrsfhe Geldgeschkhie. Vienna, 194^. 

Miller zu Aiceholz, C.— 0 ««rmf/urcfte j\^Mr«prt^n^eK, 1^19-195!. 
2nd ed. Vienna, 1948. 

Moesbb and Dworschaa.—D ie ^rosse MQnzreJorm unler Erzherzog 
Sigmund von Tirol. Vienna, 1936. 

(b) fUgional Studies 

Rala, S,.—Beschteihung der Sammkng bohmischer Miinzen und MedailUn 
des Max Donebauer. 2 Vols. Prague, X899. 

Rsihy, L.—Corpus nummorum Hungarlae. a Vols. Budapest, 1899- 

1907. 

Rjs ch , a .—Siebenhurgische MUmen und A/^daiVen von 1538 bis zur 
Gegenwart. Hermannsudt, 1901, (Coinage of Transylvania.) 
LjVBic, S.—OpiV Jugoslovenskih novaca. Zagreb, 1875. 
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Italy 

(a) General Works 

Akon.—C cr/JW Nawffwraw Italicorunt. Vols. I-XDC Rome, 1910-40. 
I. Savoy- a Piedmont, III. Ligiim. IV-V. Lombardy. 
VI-VIIL Veneco. IX-X-Emilia. XI-XIL Tuscany. XIII. Marches. 
XiV. Umbna and Lazio. XV-XVn. Rome. XVDI-XIX. South 
Italy. 

(This work is sdJl incomplete.) 

PACAm, A-— italiane modeme a wfiewa ^cimnU 
Milan, 1947. 

HAMBimcaa, t.—Cahirul de Mensj'car k ChtvaHerR Gwetr^r d< Mian. 
3 Parts. Frankfurt, ipot-j. 

Spasani Testa. C.—Dtuaioni, Piastre, Scudi, Talkri e hro mMltipU 
hattuti in zeahe italiane e da italiani ait' esiero. a Vols. to date. 
Rome, jpji ff 

I. Casa Savoia da Filiberto II a Vittorio Enianuele in (1497- 

1946)- 

n. I Romani Pontefid, interregni c occupaaoni degli Scad 
Pondfid (1523-1870). (V). 

(b) Regiooal Studies 

Gnbcchi, F. and R—Le monete di Milano. With Supplement. Milan, 
1884-94, 

Pappaiwpou, N.—Le moneie di Venezia. 3 Vols. (m 4), Venice, 1893- 

1919. 

Gaisotti, a.— le monete del gronducato di Toscana. Leghorn, 1930. 
Sbrahni, C.—Le monete e le hoUe phmbee pentijieie del Medaghere 
Vaticano. 4 Voh. Milan, 1910-28. 

Samson, A.—Reeueil des monnaies mddievales du sud d'lialie avant la 
domination dcs Normands. Paris, 1919. 

Caguh, M.—Le monete del name deUe Due SiciUe da Carlo I d'Angh a 
Vittorio Emanuele I. JO ftsc. Naples, 1911-37. 

9. Spain 
(a) General Works 

Mateu V Llohs, F.^L 4 noneda espanola. Barcelona, 19445. 
ANON.^Cerdld^c de h coleceiin Je monedas y medallas de Manuel Vidal 
Quadras y RamSn de Bareelona. 4 Vols. Barcelona, 1892. 

Anon.—CW?U| o de la colecci 6 n numimdtica de Emilio Corles-Tolrd. 
Barcelona, 1936. 
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(b) Moorish States 

Rivtfio, C. M. DHL.— moneda ardbigo^span^U^ Compendia de 
numimdlka musuhtma. Madrid Z9ii> 

Lavoec, H-_ Cataiogue its monnaies musulmanes de ta Bibliolhipie 

l^atiomU. Espagne et Afiique, Paris, 1891. 

Mne, G. C—lie Coinage of the Umayyads of Spain. Z Vols. New 
York, 1950, 

(c) Christian States 

Hbss, A.^DeKripdon general de las tnotieeias hispana^stianas desde U 
invasion de losArahes. 3 Vob. Madrid, 1865-9. 

BcyTKTYtiso,].—Lasmoneda5catahnes. 3 Vols. Barcebna, 1908-11. 

HEREBiA, A.—£/ dun. Estudio de los reales de a ocJto espoHoles. 2 Vols. 
Madrid, 1914. 

Dasi, l.—Esiudio de las teaks de a 5 Vok Valencia, 1950-1* 

10. Portugal 

Teexeira 08 Aeagao, a. C.—Desfripfuo geral e historiea das moedas 
(unhadas em none das reis, regenUs egovemadares de Portugal. 3 Vols. 
Lisbon, 1874-80. 

Fekeaeo Vaz, J.^-Catalogc das moedas ponuguesas. Portugal continental, 
1640 - 1949 . Lisbon, 1948. (V). 

11. Scandinavia 

(a) Denmark and Norway 

Oalsim, 0 ,—Die Miinzen Danemarks, his etwa 1625. Halle, 1939. 

ScKOU, H. H.—Besktivelse tf danske og norske mffnier, i48S-s9i4, eg 
danske menter 1^25-292^. Copenhagen, 1926. 

fijosKSTAC and Holst.— mynler efur 1S14. Oslo, 19^7. 

BeuuK, L. E.— medailk-samling. Copenhagen, 1928. 

MAHSfELi>-BuiiNEE, H- V^Afbiidnlnger of samiUge hidtil j^’enire 
Danske manter fra ndsn2r«m« 1241-1377. New revised ed. 
Copenhagen, 195*. 

(b) Sweden 

Wailsoth, K. K.^veriges mynt 1449-1917. Stockholm, 1918. 

Appblgrem and Tudebr.—P owrfenin^ ofver Antellska Myntsamlsngens i 
HeUingfrrs. Svenska Mynt. 3 Vols. Helsin^ors, 2906-36. 

LiNX>dS£N. T.^^veriges mynt, 171^1776. Stockholm, 1933. 
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Gluck and He^LSIAP.— Aflals^rttcknin^ over Svotsht mynt mtJ 
VSrJertngspfisfT. i$21-1959. ScocWiolm, 1933. (V). 

BsuuN, L. E. — Swedisdie Munisen. 2 Pans- Frankfurt, 1914. 

X2. Russia and Polaiul 

(a) Russia 

Schubert, T. P. ii%.—Mennciei et m^aitles russes. Leipdg, i8j8. 
Psraov, V. I.— Catalogue de monn(\ies mstes. 2nd cd. Moscow, 1^99. 

Ilytn and TouTOi.—Rwise'fln Coins Struck from S735 to sSoi. St. 
Petersbu^, 1901. 

Denis, C. — Catalogue des momiaUs dmises sur le territoire de la Russie, 
2914-2S- Paris, 193d. 

Platzbaedis, a. — Die Miinzen und das Papiergeld EsSlands, Lettlands^ 
Litauens. Stockholm, 19 $3. 

(b) Poland 

HuTTBN-CzATSKl. E .—Catalogue dc la colUalon des mddailUs et rnonnates 
polonaises. St. Pewrsbu^-Cracow, 1871-1916. 

GuMOvsn, M.— of Polish NwnwwMfici (m Polish). Cracow, 

1914. 

Helbing, 0 -— des Hcrm Sigismund von C^fminrjb*. Szarewka 
{RusslanS}, Mimzen und MedailUn von Polen und sonstige aux) 
Polen hezQgUche Ceprage. Munich, 1904. 

Z 3 « Cnisader and Christian States o( the Near East 
SCKlUMBBEGER, G.—Numismatiijue dr rOrient latin. With SuppUment. 
Paris, 1878-82. 

ScBEMBRT, H. C.—Ctriflf and Medals of the Knights of Malta. London, 
1908. (V). 

Fotse, E. H.—MdwoifM numismatiqucs de VOrdre Souveraln de Saint-Jean 
de Jerusalem. 2nded. Rome, 1889. 

Langlois, V. —Numismalique de VArmdnie au tncyen dge. Paris, 1855, 
Kaest, J.—Prdw de numismotique georgienne. Paris, 1938. 

14. Ohsidional Money 

MailUET, P.^Catalogue descriptif des monnaies ohsidionales et de neeessitl 
With SupplemenL 2 Vols. text and a Vols. places. Brussels, 
1868 - 73 - 
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B»aU5B-Mans»bu>, . Noth- unJ Bihgeruf^s^um^. 2 Vok 

Berlin, 18^1902. , 

NBiiON, P--Tfce Oindimal Uc^ey of tht Ctiol RiMIhn, i 6 ii- 49 . 

London, 1907- 

X. EUROPEAN COLONIAL COINAGE 
I. British Dominions anti Colonies 
(a) General Worb 

Ateks, J—The Coins anJ Tokens of the Possessiws and Colonies of the 
British Empire. London, 1899. 

(b) Regional Studies 

CiOSBY, S- S.—T/j< Early Coins of America. Boslon, 1878, reprinted 

NoB*S*P.-TbN«r£f^i«i W mihw Tree Coifu^e of Massachusetts. 

(NNM, No- loa.) New York, 194.3- 
NOE, S.P-—Tfce Oak Tree Cowoge ofMassaelruseits. (NNM, No- UO.) 

New York, 1947 - . /vtv.., vt x 

Noe, S. E.^ThePine Tree Coinage of Massachusetts. (NNM, No-125-) 

New York, 1952. . 

Wood R-Tb Coinage of the West Indies mth Special Reference to the 
Cut and CounSerstamped Pieces. Together with: The Sou margud. 

New York, 1914. , , , . vt ^ u 

RaymOHD, W —T^e Coins and Tokens of Canada, and cd. New York, 

1947 (^0 

Chawtoh, J. S.^ataiogue of Canadian Coins, Tokens and Fraasonal 
Currency. 3rd ed. Toronto, 1954 * 00 * 

Andrew, A.—AjiSfrijianan Toferrw end Coins. Sydney, 1921. 

h.-mmama!kmiory cftdt-^ Ztdmd. 6 Pare. N=w 

Plymoudi, 1939 ^*- . 

Thomas and Daia.—T hey Made Their Own Money—the Story oj 
Early Canterbury Traders and Their Tokens. Canterbury, N.Z., 

Parscws? H. A-—Tb Coloniol Coinages of British j^ea with the 
Adjacent Islands. London, ipso. 

Kaplan, A -—of the Coins of South Africa. Gcniustoa, 
1530. (V). 

'DtURSTON. E.—HhM7 of the Coinage of the Territories of the East 
India Company and Catalogue of the Coins in the Madras Museum. 
Madras, 1890- 
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2. Spanuh Colomcs 

(a) Dunng Spani^ Ruk 

Medina, J. T.— La? ncmfdas Cfihniales hispmo-ancfuenos. Saiidago, 

1919- 

Bupzio, F.—Lfl aca ie U viUa imperial de Petosi y la moneda eoUniai 
BucQ 05 Aires, 1945. 

Medina, J. T.—Las mcned/a obsidionales hispanct-merkiitujs. Santiago, 
1919. 

Cauco, F. X..—Apoflad6n a la histcria nioneutria dt Smta Fe de Behold 
(Colombia). Barcelona, 1953. 

Medina, J. T.—L« montfi/a; Santiago, 1902. 

Pkadead, a. F.— Numismatic History of Mexico from the Pre-Columbian 
Epoch to stZ3. Los Angeles, 1938. 

Raymond, W.— American OoIJ Coins. New York, X93ti. 

Anon.— Mmcdasde Chile, 1743-1^44. Santiago, 1945. 

Raymond, W.^Tke Gold Coins of North and Sou^ America. New 
York, 1937* (V). 

Raymond, W,— The Silver Dollars of North and South Asnerita. New 
York, 1939. (V). 

Adams, £. H.—Catalogue of the CoJkctlon of Julius Oufteg, Comprising 
the Coinage of Mexico, Central America, South America and the 
West Indies. New York. 1929. 

(The last four works cover bodi the period of Spanish rule and 

later. R.c£crence should also be made to Dasi and HeuRBiiA—see 

Spain, Section K, 9c,) 

(b) After Independence 

Taxjixaad, A.'—Mmedasde la Rcpublica Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1924. 

FBRRAJtr and PAi.'oo—Amonedacien de Cdrdoha. Buenos Aires, 1951. 

Pbobbs, K.— Histdria namismatiea de Guaumala. Sao PaiJo, 1954. 

3 . Portuguese Colonies 

Msu, J-— Das brasilianische Qeldwesen. 3 Vols. and plates. Zurich, 
1897-1905. 

Santos Lstpao dc CiA.— Catdlogo pre^o corrente de moedas brasileiras de 
164301^34. Rio de Janeiro, 1954. (V). 

CoxjvmjE, R_ DA Costa.— htdo~Portuguha. Bazatucos. 
Lisbon, 1943. 

ScHULMAN, J—Catalogue of die Thomas Grogan Collection of Portuguese 
Colonial Coins. IL^rintcd New York, 1949. , 

I1771 
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4. Freocli Colonies 

Mazasj?, J -—moniidre et tturmsmattqut ti&s cohnies k I’Union 
fianfaise, Paris» ipS^- 

Zay, E-_ Histdrt moklaire ks cohniis Jion^aiscs. Pahs, 1892. 

SuppUmeat, 1904. 

(Sec alio V. GimioTKAt;, Secdon K, 2a.) 

5. Dutch Colonies 

SCHOLTIN, C.—The Coins of tht Dutch Overseas TmltorieSj 1601-1948. 
Acucerdam, 1953. 

BuCDflU, J._ The Co:W of the Dutch East Indies. London, 1931. 

XJ. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
[For the coinage before 1776, sec Section X, ib.) 
Raymond, W.— Standard Catahpie of United Stoles Coins from i6s2 
to Present Dtrp. 17th ed. New York, 1954- (V). 

Yeoman, R. S.—A Guide Book of United Slates Coins. 7ch ed. New 
York. 1953. (V). . , . 

Hbpbubn, a. B.—Hiswry of Currency In the Vnitea States. 3rd. cd. 
New York, 1924- ' 

XU. ORIENTAL COINAGE 
I. Perda 

BabeloH, E-—L^r Ptry« AfWmAjedej. Paris, 1893. 

Httt, G, P ,—of the Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopolamia and 
Persia. London, 1922 (BMC). 

Gaadnbb, P. — The Parthian Coinage. London, 1S77. 

Width, W. —Catalogue of the Coins ofParthla. London, 1903 (BMC). 
PabuCK, F. D. J.—SAyffln/flrt Coins. Bombay, 1924. 

Vauntinb, W. H.—Jorsuwan C«bs. London, 192T. 

Poole, R. S.^-Catah^e of the Coins of the Shahs of Persia in the British 
Museum. London, 1887. 

Rajwo W Bowamale, H. L.— Coins. Medals and Seals of the Shahs of 
Iran, 1800-1941. Algiers, 1944. Album—Oxlbrd, 1951. 

2. Jewish Coinage 

Hox, G. F.— Catalogue of the Creek Coins of Palestine. London, 1914 
(BMC). 
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Maddek, P. W.—Ctfiw of Hu Jews, London, i88i. 

Rogeir, B. —A Handy Guide to Jewish Coins. London, 1914. 
KeiPENBEfiG, A.—< 4 no€W Jewish Coins. 2nd ed. Jerusalem, 1947. 
Rbfbnberg, a.—L nwri Histcry in Coins. London, tp53. 

3. Islamic Coinage 

Lane Pootfl, S.— Ctstalo^c of Oricnial Coins in the British Museum. 
loVoIs. London, J875-90. 

Mabsi>bk, W.—Nam/nna/fl OricniaUa Ilhistr/iSn. i Vols. Loudon, 

1823-5. 

Lavoix, H.— Catalogue des monnatcs miisulmmes de h Bihllothe^e 
Notianale, 3 Vols. Paris, 1887-96. (I- The Eastern Caliphs; 
IL Spain and Africa; IIL ^ypt and Syria.) 

Walrbb, J.—Cafflio|Md of Asab-Sassanian Coins. London, 1941. 

BuTAK, B .—Reseniii Turk Paralari, Istanbul, 1947. With two 
Supplements. Istanbul, 1948-50. 

HA2ARP, H, W-—r/jr Nlwfismtfric Hisiory of Late Meditsval North 
Ajneo. New York, 1952. 

Valentine, W. H .—Copper Coins of the Muhammadan Stales, 
London, 1911. 

Xm. THE COINAGE OF INDIA 
I. General Works 

BaowN, C.}.—The Coins of India. Calcum, 1922. 

Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum: 

Gazdnes, P.—The Coins of dte Greek and Scythie Kings of Beetria and 
India. London, 1886. 

AllMt.].—The Coins of Anaienl India, London, 1936- 
?Upson, E. J.—TAe Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Ksatrapas, 
the Traikulaka Dynasty and the “Bodhi " Dynasty. London, 1908. 
Allan, J.— T%e Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, and of Sasanka, King of 
Cauda. London, 1914. 

Lanb-Poolb, S .—The Coins of the Sultans of Delhi. London, 1894. 
IjtNi-PooLE, S .—The Coins of the Mohammadan States of India. 
London, i88j. 

Lans-Poou, S .—The Coins of the Moghul Emperors. London, 189a- 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, CalauUa: 

Smith, V. A.— 

(i) The Early Foreign Dynasties and the Guptas. 
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(jj) Ancitnt Coins cf InJian Types. 

(iii) Persioti, MeMievAl, SciiA Indian nnd Miscelhneous Coins. 
Oxford, 1905. 

WuGKT, H. N.— 

(i) The Snifiiw of DeikL 

(ii) Omtemporciry Dynastiu in India. Oxford, 1907- 
Wright, H. N .—Emperors of India. Oxford, 190S. 

Auak, J.— 

(i) Coins efAwadh, by C. J. Brorm. 

pi) Cains of Mysore and Miseellaneous Coins of Smith InJiu. by 
J. R. Hcndcrsoa, 

(iii) Bonihtry, Rtgputanft and Central India, by W. H. VaJcotijic. 

Oxford, 1928. 

WhctHBAO, R. B .—of Coins in the Panjal Museum, Lahore, 
i Vob. Oxford, 19 14-3 4 < 

(Vol. I, Indo-Creek; Vol. II, Moghul Empenrrsi Vol IE, Nadir 
Shah and the Durrani Dynasty.) 

Catalogue cf Coins in the ProvinciaJ Mnseum, Uuknotv: 

Brown, C. J.—Ccim of the Guptas, Maukharis, etc. Allahabad, 19^. 
Dayai, P .—Coins of the Sultans of Delhi. Allahabad, 19 ^ 5 - 
BeOwn, C. j.—C oins of the Mughal Emperors. Oxford, 1920. 
Valintini, W. H.^Vu Copper Coins of India. 2 Parts. London, 
1914*20. 

2, Special StodiBe 

Whitbread, R. B.— Pre-Mohammedan Coinage of North-Western 
India. (NNM, No. 13-) New York, 1922. 

CtoninoHAM. a.— Coins of Ancient India, fiom the Earliest Times Doum 
to the Seventh Century A.D. London, 189* • 

CuNNiNCHAM, A .—CoiHs of Mcdigval India from the Seventh Century 
Down to the Muhammadan Conquest. London, l 894 - 
EUIOTT, W .—Coins of Southern India. London, 1886, 

CoDBiKGTON, R W .—Ceylott Coins and Currency. Colombo, 1924. 

XrV. THE COINAGE OF THE FAR EAST 
1 . General Works 

Lockhart, J. H. S.—TAe Curnney of the Par East Jhim the Earliest 
Times up to the Present Day. 3 Vols. Hong Song, 1895-8. 
SCHJOTH, F .—The Currertey of the Far East. London, 1929. 
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2 . 

COUFDIUB, A. Tbrwbn X>t U.— Catak^uf of Chlatse Coins, from the 
Scve^uh Century B.C. to A.D. Stt, inchded in iftt Collection in the 
British Museum. Londoa, i8f)2. 

LocBHAJiT, J. H- S.— The Stewart Lockhart Collection of Chinese Copper 
Coins. Slupghai, 1915. 

Wang, Yu-Ch’uam.— Chinese Coinage. (KNM, No. 12a.) 
New York, 1951. 

Kann, E.-'Tlie Currcfides of Chinn, and cd, 

Kalgan Snnf. — Modern Coins of China. 2 Vols. Shanghai, 1949, 
Kann, E.'^Illustrnled Cetah^ef Chinese Coins. Los Angeles, 19^4- (V). 

3. Japan 

MuNSO, N. G —Cow of Japan. Yokohama, 1904. 

Jacobs and VEiiMBULB,^npfl«ese New York, 1953. (V), 

4. Other Countries 

ScHROEDER, A.— Armom, dludcs numismatiqiies. Paris, 1905, 

Lb May, IC— The CoiHc{^e of Siam. Bangkok, 193a- 

Phaym, a. P-— Corns ofArakon, ofVegu, and ef Burma. London, 1882. 

XV. PRlMirrVl MONEY 

QuTGGiN, A- H.— A Survey of Primitive Money: the Be£innin£ of 
Currency. London, 1949. 

EiNSiG, P.—PnwfiveJWotfe^'. London, 1949. 

Sigler, P. O.— Sycet Silver. (NNM, No. 99.) New York, 1943. 
Pjdczwat, W.— The On^j'n of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards. 
Cambridge, 1892. 

XVL JETTONS AND WHGHTS 

I. Jettons 

Barnard, F- P.—Tfte Casting-Counter and the Counting-Board. Oxford, 
1916. 

Fbuajii>en7 , B.—Collection Feuordent JeSens et mdriaux, depuisLouis JX 
just'd la frn du consulat de Bonaparte. 3 Vols. Paris, 1904-15. 
Blancret and Dieudonnb.— de nurrusmali^ue franpiise. 

Vol. in. MddaiUes, Jetons, Mdrdaux. Paris, 1930- 
pLCRANoe,),— Armorial du Jetonophile. Paris, 1902. 

DuGNiOLLE. B.].-^Lejetm historique des dix-sept provinces des Payt-Bas. 
4 Vols. Brussels, 1879-80. 
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2. Coiia-W(Hghts 

Mnis, G. C.^Btrly Araiu Glass IVei^hts and Stamps. (NNM, No. 
HI.} New York. 194,8. 

DteUTOKNB, A .—dts poids monitdrts. Paris, 1935. 

Matbu y Llohs, F.— CaUlago ie ios ponderdes moMtarios del Musec 
Ar^ueoISgiia Nadanal. Madrid, 1934. 

Seeppasa and Money, Scales and Weights. London, 1923, 

XVn. COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS 
(Since medals arc iacidental co the main cheme of this book, only a 

few of riic mote important worb are listed. For a fuller treatment, see 

GuBJt&OK. op. dt. pp. $r-8.) 

I. Great Britain 

Hawftw, E .—MeddUe Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and 
Jrelmd, to the death of George II. 2 Vols. London, 1885. 3 Vob. of 
places. I904-II. 

Bkooee and Hul.— Guide to the Exhibition of Historical Medals in the 
British Museum. London. 1924. 

2 . Italy 

Hill, 0 . f .— -Medals of the Renaissance. Osford, 1920. 

Hitt, G- F-— Corpus of Italian Medals of the Rxitaissorwe hejbre Cellini. 
a Vob. London. 1930. 

3 . France 

BiEELON, J.—Lc mddaiUe en France. Parb, 1948. 

Mazesoile, F.—les mddailleurs fianfois, du Xl^e au milieu du X^Ue 
sMe. 2 Vob. and pbces. Paris, 1904. 

Baeblon, E.~-Les middlles kistori^ues de Napolion le Grand, empereur et 
foi. Paris, 1912. 

4 . Germany and Austria 

DoMANiG, deuisehe Medaille in i^und* un kultur-historischer 

Hinsicht. ^^enna, 1907- 

HasxcH, G.—>D/r deutschen Schaumunzen des XVI. Jahfhunderls. 
2 Vols. (in 4). Munich, 192^^34. 

Aala. Z.—Kaielog der Munzen- und Medaillen-SternpeUSammlung dts 
K. K Hauptmunzamtes in Wien. 4 Vob. Vienna, 1901^. 
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5. Th« Netherlands 

Vah Loon» G.^Histcire trUtaUique des XVU provinces its Pays-Bas. 

5 VoU. The Hague, 1733-7. 

6. Scasdiaavia 

Gaistba, G-—Dmufee og nors^ meiaiila pgjetons, ul lSSS-“^' 17^^* 
Copenhagen, 1936. 

HtLDfiBRAKB, B. 2 .’^verigcs wh svenska kanungahusfis mifimspenttingar 
praUftnyM ficb bcloningsmeidlftr. 2 Vols. Stockholm, 1874-5. 

7. Some other CooaCries 

LAMASf A^^Meiolhas poriuguew c estrengitras reftrenUs a Portugal. 
Lisbon, ipi6. 

BOSTBOM, H. J.—Suomen Muistorahat. (On Finnisli medals.) 2 Vols. 
Helsingfors, 1932^. 

Bbtts, C. W .—Ameriion CoUniai History Sllustraied by ConUmporary 
A^€i^< 3 i^. New York, J894. 

(For War Medals and Decoratiom, see the list given at the end of 
Chapter XI.) 


XVm. PAPER MONEY 

MACCENzm, A. D.— The Bank of England Note. Cambridge, 1953. 
Lapautiib, J.—Ler billets des Bangues Je Law. Auxerre, 1952. 

Anon.—D re deutsche Wahrung: 1014-23. Berlin, n.d. 

Anon.—F/ n«n*frai Breakdown of Grercf, ^^rtl to hJovtmhtr 1344. 
Athcru. 1946. 

KxmotJD, W.^The Standard Paper Money Catalogue. 2 Parcs. New 
York, 1950-3. 

Cabothbbs, N.—Praeiional Money. A History of the Small Coins and 
Fraotional Paper Currertcy of the United States. New York, X930. 
FsiBDBEftG, R.—Ajper Money of the United States. New York, 1953- 
Chasb, P. H.^Confederale Treasury Notes. The Paper Money of the 
Confederate Stases of America, 1861-3. Philadelphia, 1947. 

Davb, A- M.—CrrMjfl Old Chinese Notes. 
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1 Greek 0 »ms 

n lUmmii and Hyzantiiiu Cniiii 

HI Ancieiic lirlclsh, AnpUvSaxim and Norman Coiiu 
JV finglisli Kamincrcd Coins 

V EnglLdi Milled Coins 

VI European Cojm: Denmark, Netherlands, Poland, R,i.issia 

and Sweden 

VII European Coins; Auscaa, German Stares and Switzerland 

vin European Coins: France, Italian States, Malta, Spain and 
PorPigal 

IX North American Coins; U.S.A, and Mexico 

X American Coins: Central and South 

XI Oriental Coins 

XII Curious Currencies 
xin Siege Coins 

xrv Commemorarive Medals 
XV Hisrotical Coins—I 
Historical Coins—II 


XVI 


PUTEl 


1. Lydia 

2. Bnitcium 


y, Lucaoia 

4. Thrace 
j. Sidly 


C, Maccdon 

7. Bruciium 

3 . Atdca 

9, Bru(diiu) 
10. Syria 


GREEK COINS 

Time ofCHOEsus, .'< 6 f- 54 f> D.C. sciccr. 

One of chc very cirfcoins. 

CxiJLONfA, M. 550 - 4)*0 n.c. silver sf.xtcr. 

Inecrc^iikjj nrcliaic style. C^ulonni joliK'd llic 
Pytlugorcan League, one ol tlw ei»rli4^c instiujces 
of imiic alliancvs, vudi city iikgaging t<> strike 
coins of a shnikir kind. t1v>ugli ifilKTing in 
design. Hence the inense reverse. 

Mbtapohtum, crj. 400-J50 B.c. silwr M.lter. 

RnoM style, die purity iinJ bc-aoty nt tlw work 
leave uotliing to be desired. 

rrj. 450-400 b.c, silver tetradmelnn. 

A characteristic liead of Heniies, 

$YRACU^fi, cfl. 4’3-3 57 B.C, silver JekjsImthiM by 
the artist KImon. 

One of dw most laniotis of Clavk t«‘k«s, 
struck after die AtlKCiian slcfcac, ind pnsen^d .k. 
prizes ac die Aviruriiui Gaiiiv‘i csfablblKxl ts* 
conininnotaee die event. 

Algxakdi'A top Gbpat, 336-323 n.c, gold sr.irer, 
A com wliidi circolateil witiWIy owing to 
Alexander’s conquests. 

Croton, tn. 443-390 u.c. silver stater. 

Hoad of Hera Lakinia dielng, perlujH «lue to 
die influence of Zeuxis wlio was painrljig there 
ac that time. 

Athensv. 514-407 u.c. silver tctradr.idint. 

The fanions “ Owl ” of Adieus which enjo^xd 
a world-wide cnrrcncy for nearly two ceiitorlci. 
RiifiGiuM, ftf, 415-3S7 B,c, silver teer.idraclini. 

Tile iKad of Apollo is tmusually pleasing. 
Antiochus I, 4 fii- 36 r 6.C. silver tctradrachni. 

A cliaractcrisric portrait coin. 






Plate II 


ROMAN COINS 

I. Julius Cs«u 44 b.C silver dciurii'S. 

A fine porfnuc; Issued by M. Mettius sliorlly 
after Castir’s dejtli. 

2 Mark Anibony 32-31 B.C, silver diiwrins. 

and ClcopaCra Follovnni; his ecnijifeMot Amivixl.n Anrliniiy 

celebrated d irjonxpli .w Alexaiulrij jihI hesoxwed 
exfravat’jiic Ixmicvurs on Clet'p.'frj. wlini rliis 
denarius wj(. ptxxbably struck. 

3. Claudins a,d. 41 silver denarius. 

Comnienior.ifiiig his cont|uest oj llrltjin; rhe 
mumphal arcli bcjrs die iimrlpelrm l>h 
BRITAN N. 

4 Nero A. D-54-CK gold aureus. 

A gOAd portrait of him In Iil' l.irer years. 

5. Angustus 43-14 ^ver medallion. 

An excellent portrait. 

6 . Claudius a.d. 41-54 silver medallion. 

The reveme diows die temple at Ephtmes 
where die ftiniou' wattic of ni.ma was inkshrhied. 

7. Trajao a.d. jW^-i I? bronze sesrertius. 

Apart friim iin excellent pi'irtrak, the nwerx* 
slu^^v^ die detail of Roman iiijlitjry dre>'«. 

8 . Mardana Pied a.d. 114. Silver denamts. 

Sister of Trajan. She v«is clcvjteil to the r.ink 
of goddess after her death, hence the Consecration 
reverse. 

9. Julia Domna Pied a.d. 217. Gold aureus. 

Wife of Septhnius Sevenu. A rlianning coin. 

10. CoDSCandae (he Great AXi. 30 ( 5-37 gold solidus. 

BYZANTINE COINS 

ij, ConscaosII a.d. (54Ih 5B, with hb sons Con.stantinc IV. 

HeAACtiDS and Tibeuus. Gold solidus. 

A typical example. The piercing of the eyeball 
gives the Emperor a rather ferocious appwrancc. 

1 2. CoBstaocme IX aSi. 1042-55 gold iiomisma. 

Anodier i:>'pica( kind of Byzantine coin. In his 
reign occurr*^ the great schism of the Eastern and 
Western churches. 






PLATf II 





Plate III 


ANCIENT BRITISH^ ANGLO-SAXON AND NOKMAN COINS 


I. CuDobcIioc 


2. Kingdom of M«rcia 


4 KiDgdom of 

Northumbna 
y Kingdom of Wcssox 


7« 


9. An Eoglaod 


ir. 

12. 


Ctf. 20 B.C. gold stattr, 

A fine spcrinicii of CiMiubclinc’s couugc 
«cnick flc Colehtfsccr (Caim'lodiimiiij). He wa'< 
tlK' CyrnWIiiK' of Shiik«peorc's pl.iy. 

Otta, 75 ?-yfi silver piirny. 

Muncyer: Edilvalcl. 

C(>i;i*ui.|i 1 ,822-} fiilvcr fVfiny. 

Moiicycr; 

St. or Yohk silvtr jx’i>«v. 

An .'moiiyrroiis issue, about 950. 

EccitrJiKT, «02-3H silver penny. 

Moneycr: Dcmcird. 

Ai^UiD, 87(^100 silver pci^ny of London. 

The reverse sliows the earliest known 
monogram of die cnpiral city, 

Edwabd Tne EiMB, yco-925 silver painv, 
Moncycr: Wnlfgnr. Tlic reverse depicts an 
early SjXOh churdl. 

AurittuTAN, 923-jp silver penny of Clicscer. 

Moncycr: Aclfwinc. 

Edoak, 95 y -?5 silver penny of London. 
Moncycr: Uircsi^v, 

^THCiKbD II (die UnrcAdy). 979-iotA silver 
penny of Rochester. 

Moncycr: Sulcrwinc. The h.ind of God 
bicssing. 

Ckut, 1016-35 silver penny of ExcTcr, 

HABOiD n, io6rt silver penny of York, with 
PAX reverse. 


13. Noimajis 
15 - ». 


WtLLlAM 1,1066-87 silver pcjiny of Warwick. 
Henhy 1,1100-35 silver penny. 

Stefhen, 1133-54 silver penny ofNotwich. 






PL4Tb IV 


ENC.USH HAMMEREn COINS 


I, Edward ITT 


2 , Henry Vin 

3. Edward VI 


4. Pliillp and Mary 
Elizabcdi 1 


6 . James I 

7 . Charles I 


133?-?? noVlc. 

Struck iluruip; chc vjlidicy ol Ehc Trc.ity of 
Drcnj5ny. The first regular issue t‘f tin English 
l^id coinage, after die clcfnc of tlie Preuefi :it tlie 
Barrie of Sliiys. 

1309^7 silver tcsioon, 
t J51 silver CTOWji of Southwark. 

The earliest &r^ish crown. TIk mmt mark Y 
suuids far Sir John Yorkc, Master of the 
Southwark Mint. 
r554 silver sbDIing. 
i558*r(5o3 silver mill sbilluig. 

The earliest example in England of iltL* use of 
a 8crew-pf«s for stamping the coin, introduced 
in this country by a Freuclinun, Eloye Mcstrcfl, 
t(ioj-35 silver shilling. 

1635-49 silver sliillu'g- 

Tlie plume above the shield an die revenc 
shows dwt dK coni was struck Welsh 
silver. 













Plate V 


1. ClurlM U 

2. James U 

3. A^iUiam aod Mary 

4. Aanc 

5. George I 

6 . George 11 

7. George III 


8. Victoria 


ENGLISH MtLLEI 5 COINS 

1676 ha)f“crpwii. 
c6t<7 guhicA. 

L6yo hair-guinw, 

1750 crown 

Struck before tlic Union witli Scorljiid. 

JTiS shilling. 

Tixe imdiils W.C.C. below tl»i’ bitsi firaiid for 
Wdsli Copper Company, whicli supplied the 
silver. 

1737 guinea. 

17^3 sliilling. 

TIjIs Is Imown u rhe “ Noiclnmjborlnnd " 
sluUing as /roo worth of these pieces were 
struck for distribution in Ifcland by the L^rl 
of Norcbomberland on his arrival ^ Lord 
Lieutenant, 

^*30 :Cs P>«c 

This bcmdful piece by Wllljiim Wyon, with 
Una goiding the 13 riU 8 Ji lion, w.is issued with riie 
full set of coins In 1839, much as Coronndon .sets 
have smcc been produced. 









(*i.A n: VI 


1. Methcrlnnds 

2. Deoniatk 

3. Swedco 

4. Russia 

$. Polaad 


fiUROl’EAN C.'OINS—j 

I t)y4 'ifvcf 3><;iildcn of' tUv PrnviDcc i>f 
Fkcdi.imck Hi. idsp silver 4 -M:irk. 

CoiinucjDorjciMg clit rclicfot'CopcnIiagat on 
February and Juruig tiw war with Swwiai. 
<iusTAVus ADtumits, tfija Taler smitk hi 
Aiigsburgs 

NrciioiAS 1.1B43 placiiurm 3 *roijblci. 

Tliwc plarinnni pieces were also Htnick in 
dimoininikCloiu of d- and t3-roiiblc$. 

WLADtsLAUs fV, td47 gi'Jd 3 -diican struck in 
Danzig. 

An inrcrwriiigcontoDporarv view I'filic city. 



fLATlVI 



MS 








(*UTI, Vi I 


EURO)'GAN CO I NS-11 


i. Holy Roman FuipicQ 


2 Braixitoburg 


3 . Bavaiia 


4. Swiizcrlaod 


j. Pabdoacc 
6. Scblick 


FjnmNAN)> II, !CHluCilt«. itTVik ,tc 

N.il’ybanvj. 

A mining arndv Tor ‘liver anJ IwJ In 
Hungary. 

CtlAHLW WiiUAM Fkjdhiick, I7i3-S7 gnlil 
ducat. 

An inctresdng piece shewing cIjis ruler’s 
favourite sport of fjlcc«iry. 

Maximilian I, ( 64 a giild 3 >iUicars. 

Tlic reverse shows n view of Munich nn which 
the cathedral which sad exhrs Is cle.irlv seen. 
Canton of Berne, t75ri gold double duplone. 

A Swiss soldier in late in«lLi:val dre* smiil.ir ro 
chat still worn by tlw Swiss Cturdi* at the 
Vancji). 

CfiAHLit l>itiui*, t7J} gold c.-irolin. 

STEfitLN, 15211 silver 1 4 -Taler. 

Cnmincinorjting Ills ilcacJ), at the age of 40, 
wlillst fighting agiunst the Turks. A spk-ndid 
Renaissance portrait piece. 





1*LATB Vm 


I. FraiicQ 


3 . Savoy 

A. Tuscaoy 

Parroa 

6. Malta 

7 , Spain 

A. Portugal 


EUROPEAN COINS—in 

L0UI.S XIV. 171J gold double Louis nu S<'leil, 
stntck M Huyoniic. 

A cliAHicnThcic fKsrfnirordii' “ Rol S<'lclj," js 
he WAS cilleil. 

Liiufs XV, J717 gold double Li‘ui% dc N<uil 1 vs, 
stntck Ai PiiHs. 

CltARLkS Emmanuil II, with his inodicr Chribtln.i 
A« I <14.1 go)J 4 Maidi. 

ChrifitinA, dAughtcr of Henry IV of Franiv. 
bears her Frencli title on the coin. 

COSIMO III. 171S cold pesa della row, scruck aC 
Livonio (Ugliom). 

A pleating reverse, finely cxecunsJ. 

Odoardo FADNEsg, 1 ^ 3 1 gold qiiadrupln. 
Emmanuel Pinto, 171^5 gold 2o-«ciidi. 

<»rrind Mister of the Order of .Se. John of 
Jerus-iK'in in Malta. 

Fl*RDINAMD and I'iADtlLA. 

4“cxcellcnfes, sCTuch at Burgos. 

Sedastian, 1.1.17-7H, gold San Vicente. 

Educated by d»c Jcstiiet, lie wj« " ZcaIou^ fiir 
the fiidi cvwi unto dcatli ” as tlic coui proclaims, 
in conneenon witli his expedition against the 
Moors. 











I’MTt IX 


NORTH AMERICAN COINS 


1. New England 


i, U.S.A. 

y n 

4- u 


S- » 

6 . Mexico 


Mass.ichitfctcs 1652 silwr shilling. 

Ojic of die cjcibn coins fnr Eti^lish AnicriLj, 
anthorised by d w Giaiw jl Ctnirt Mu'snch ns^ccs 
whai owif^ to ilic Ovil Wur in Engluixl rlw 
colonises’ demands Toe a stincbird cojnjgi; vvi.-rc 
ignored. 

lyoo gold hail^aglc ($5). 

1801 silver dollar. 

California T851 gold octigoiial 50>dollnrs. 

Seniek under die aurliority of Augustus 
Hunibcre, U.S. Assnycr, appoiutcd to iwic wh>s 
undl the establishment of a pcnnianu brjiu'l) 
mint. 

Mormon 1850 gold 5-dollars. 

An intcresang ccrritorial issue struck tn 
convert gold dicst into a sinublv cciricncy. 
MAXiMiLfArr gold ^pcsos. 

Archduke of Atisnia, who became Empcri>r of 
Mexico in 1864; exaured in tW?. 




nAie I* 




I'tATi; X 


AMERICAN COINS; CKNTKAL ANf> SOUTII 


1. Ai^DCim 

2. Costd Rica 

3. Brazil 

4 Ecuador 

$. GoaremalA 

6. Perq 

7. Guatemala 

Hocdurai 


IX42 gold xsctidiis, 

Wicli biUCordK' LikTiiCi’rJii.ni Kiw-is. 

I X 2 K gold 4>cKiid«n, 

Struck js a member of the Central Amcnc.in 
FcdcRicion: the wnic tv}x; occurs in (ai.itcjn.ilj 
and Honduras. 

V. Pedro 1 .1823 gold 4 -nnlrcu. 

Struck at Rio dc Janeiro, 

>^43 8^sctidos. 

Struck at Quito. 

1920 gold acH^iiccalcs. 

1H50 gold 8>£scudos. 

Struck at Cu2CO. 
iXAOgidd i(>pi.'SOS. 

With bust of Rafael Carrera, who proel.unK'tl 
On.'tlcinalau Independence in iHjy, 

TH 95 gold 3-pcso8. 





PUTB XI 


). Kusha&s 
1. Guptas 

3, Sultans of Dolbi 

4, Mugbals 

5- .» 

6 . Zaads of Persia 

7, East India Compaoy 

H. Java 

V, Aooam 

10. CKjoa 

1 1. Japan 


OI\lENTAL COINS 

HUVKKKA, A,n, J.sc-So gold stwr. 

KUMASACUi'iA 1, 4'.1-55 ir.\rcr. 

M uj I AM MA i> 1, 1 iy.s-1315 il>*l J »»'•' • A. I r 710, 

slnitk iit IX'lhi. 

AvHAit, 1556-1605 'k]iiiirv fi'lii moluir, A,ei. y«i, 
struck ixc Agrj. 

TliVH' HjiiJiv cwii>. jrc iliK* P‘ Akbiir’s cv.innn}» 
for mnovntitni, lioxvcvcr iiK'onvcnionc. 
JAHAN<Ml^ 1605-27 soducjl gnU niolnir, a. 11. 
lOjO, scruck at Agm. 

One of the senes of inohnrs bcinng tlic 
twelve signs of Hie zokluif, tlii' sign being Anc'. 
KEfitM KHAM, !750-79 giikl moKnr, A.n. 117c. 
Struck at MitniHcnui. 

)(578 silver rupee of &oiTibaj'. 

Struck by authority of n Cliarcer granted by 
Ourlcs II to the Onirt of Dirveo'n in if>77 . 
TIk legends road: BY AUTHORITY OF 
CHARLES THE SECONI^i 678—KINO OF 
GREAT liklTAJN FRANCE &; IRELAND, 
half gold rupee, struck at Sourjbjy.1. 

Struck during the Englisli occupation of tlie 
iilaiid under its Govern or, Sir Stamford ILaffles, 
the fiiCiirc founder of Singapore. 

Thibu Tnt. il4t-7 gold diong bjo. 

Yuan Shi Kai, ryT4 silver doll.ir, smttk in 
Ticnoan, 

Commemorating his election as President of 
die Republic of Cbiiu. 

MUTSUUJTO, INTO gold ao-yen, Mcijl 3, struck at 
Osaka. 







I’UTcXIl 


1. Bra^ 

2 . Java 

3. W«l Africa 

4. China 

5. Bricish Guiaoa 

<5. Si. Lucia 


CDKIOUS CUILRENOES 

D-Jojd (, 1767 gold bar, iisiicd at VIIIj RIci. 

'i1>csc gold bars served the same purj^oso as rlh’ 
Amcncaii ^odoDarpcccs—chath, rlw conversion 
of gold dust Into a more easily iKgotuble 
curreoev. This mupnfieciic bar, wcipliing 
6 Olivas and of a fineiKvs of 22^ e.tracs, w.is 
accoiiipaiiieJ by a cerciiieare aitesting lr\ ivciglic 
and fiiienes* ajid tlw place of issue. 
j7q 6 copper i-stiilver “ bonk.’* 

O will a lo die lack of i'li.inge «liie to siipplits I'l* 
dolt* not being received from die NeilierlanJs, 
tiK'se emergency coins were aiithoriwd. Tlk'y 
were made by chopplngjapanesc copper rods m 
stock and stamping dieni with the value .mil 

date. 

Fiftccuch*g)xtecnth centuries copper inainiki. 

Exccnsivelv used on the Slave Coast and 
connected widi the slave trade. 

Chou Dynasty. HsUan. HaT-yXa ii.c, copper 
“ Pu '* money. 

Tlicse arc vatioiislv called slilrt, trouser it 
saddle money, 

Crt. 3“guildcT.s, 

This colon V was called Demerara and 
Esse^iiibo, .intC taken fn’m the l^ureli in i7y^). 
The coin circulated for j-guilders, and die piece 
cut out was stamped E & D 3 li/i. (for 3-bics), 
Tliis practice was extensively followed in die 
West Indies, and similar “ring" dollars exist for 
Dominica. St. Nevis. Guadeloupe. i»t, Vincent. 
Tobago. Trinidad, MarDnique and Jamaica, 
whilst a similar issue was made in New South 
Wales in rilij. 

Cii. 1813 6 iivrcs li sons. 

On this kland die French system of accoiinn 
was used; tlic dollars were cut into three in 
parallel divisions, the centre portion being issued 
at dirce dm« die value of the two side pieces. 
Other West Indian islands also issued cut and 
coiintcrstampcd pieces of the Spanish dollar. 








l>LATi; XIII 


I. England 

M 

3 - » 

a. G«t{uany 

}. Holland 

C. Gcrmaay 
?. Fnioce 


SIECE COINS 

Nrwakk 'ilvcr lLilt<r«uvi), 

UcMcgcJ su'Vcfal tlnjc' cluriiiu tlic Cllvjl W.ir, 
Newark lltially suirctKlvfotl flu* SiotrKli Artnv* 

hy onlci* orCnarL^ 1 iii if'4r), 

l^iNTio^KACT i64X silver !0)i]lin^. 

AccickcJ by CroinwclJ lijjnsclJ, cho c.htk’, 
stoutly defemkd by Oil. Mornto, did )»*t 
sitrrcitdcr imlil afar chc dwrli of Oiiirk's I, 
Cakuug 1645 silver shilling. 

I^cfciidcd by chc Knvalises Jrom Ociobcr ^>44 
onciljcinc iiV$' 

Landau 17« sIIvit 2 livu's, 3 msK 
lk;>.iejiccl by cIk- Allies, Thc'c j'kvcs wstv 
sctucfc on plate belonging ro Coinie MvUc, 
CoiTiinajtdcr of the French g-arrisnii. 

Cami'I'K t57X silver 42«smiver<. 

UcsiL^cd by chc jrmy of tlic Stitv'-Ckucr.il. 
TheiC pieces were struck from plate belonging to 
(he city niagisTTJto;, 

Faanki 3 ^ii<al 1633 eilver 4*gulden. 

Besieged by Ccncral Vcrgiido. 

Aide 1710 silver ^o^th. 

Besieged by the Allies under the l^rlnte t'f 
Orange. TIksc pieces were scnick from pljcu 
furnished by rlic Governor dc Gocsbrl.nu. 
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t’LATbXIV 

COMM EMC KATIVli MLi))ALS 

Lconcllo d'Emij, Mar«[ui'< ol'Pcmpa. 

DrojiftCTW. Asplvrjdlil Riii.ihsjiitv dhxIjI In* 
tlic cclcbrftwd anist Anfoinn )'is.u>o, knt>\vi» ,n 
Pisanclio (! 1307-1453). 

ALWSCHxDum, 1557, sIvct. 

A dianiCTcnsric portmic malal b}' jn ^mkllo^v^^ 
NwrcmbcTE' arrisl. 

EJCPCPinof^ TO Vico Bay, 1703, silver. 

A typical medal of tlw pcrwHl bj' a C-ertnaii 
aniH witli an inlcrestHig view of tile cnjiage* 
incAC. 

AcctiSiOH OP G&OfiCL I, I?I4, diver. 

A wcll-cxecurcd csfllcial tiiedul by CJ, W. 
VesPicr. 
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I. Greek 


3. Jowisl> 


A. Greek 


$, Homan 
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7. English 


H. Acglo-Gdlic 


•). BngUsh 


HISTORICAL CONS—( 

Macodon, DEM^THtU:* l*C)iii)ifCkTts, jc*-iK 3 h.C. 
wlver cetradradiin. 

Coninicmonidng tlic nav.il victory over the 
fleet of Ptolemy I of Egypt «fl* the isfjnd nt* 
Cyprus ui 30rt B.c. Tlic Nike of Sajnofl>r:»ce tn 
the Louvre in Paris j:< tlK ^tJtue clwIcteJ on tJiji 
coin, ami largely jmt tngutfwr jgjin by 
com paring rhe br<ikeii pitxe*! wirJi thL*i rci^rcson- 
tatioii of it. 

'Dimec, Lymmaciihs, 323-2^1 n.tr. silver terra- 
tirjclini. 

The bead on clie ubvene b a ptinrjit of 
Alvx.inJiT tlx' (Jrejt, 

Sl-TciMD A.», 133-5 silver shekel, 

Stmek by Slnum Itar-<a>eJib,u le.iJer I't* die 
revolt jg.iinst rlic Kom.ms, Tlie idivcrse Is 
Inecndcd to porCTay the fiviic of tlie Temple ui 
Jerosalem. 

Cnosnov, oj. 356-300 «.C. silver draclmi. 

Tltsr f.mions hbyrinrh eonncetetl wicli tlie 
legend of cl>e Minoiaiir, 

TiQEBius» A.D, 10 37 silver deiianus. 

As this was the commoiK'st of the detiarli 
circulating In oor Lord s time, it has for long liceti 
known as rlw “Tribute I'diny ’’ retcrrlng ci' I (is 
n*qnesi “ Show me .1 penny.” 

O'NSTANTIUS Cl litmus, A.O. >a3-305 gold 
iTiedallicin, struck at Tn'vcs- 

Tltis ct'lebraicd ami i)nii|iie piece, found :ii 
ISeanrains in ipos, Is preserved in the Arr.u 
Mtiseinn. It depicts the triumphal entry of ilic 
Emperor uico London vvlKTe he is nrcelved by a 
kneeling figure, labelled LON, in from of a 
building which kin all probability the predecessor 
of d»c Tower. 

STur'iiDN and Matilda, ( a , iiai silver pcinty. 

Although several conjectures have been 
advanced it is probable that this penny was 
struck at York aitd represates Queen Matilda 
assisting the Knag to support the sceptre of the 
kingdom during his capdviiy. 

Edward the Buck Pnmes, 1330-76 gold hardi. 

One of the many fine corns issued in Franco for 
circniaeion in our possessions there. 
Commonwealth, 1651 silver crown. 

The onlyoccaslon on which Eiiglisli coins have 
liad legends in English. 
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PlATS XVI 


). AosCTiao 


2, Gcrmau 


y Inlias 


4, Germaa 


5. Swiss 


• 5 . EogItsJ) 


HISTOKICALCOINS —)1 

Maxwiuan, i47y silver Taltrr, 

Scruck coconijiitfruorflcc )iis marriage t<‘ M.irv 
orDut^'imJy, djiiglirer«'t*Clwrlcs iIk HoM. He 
was ly anJ sl)e so. A lovely porenut pica*. 

A hilHengch eftig}' of M.iry lies iai licr 
sjrcopliagiis in l^mgcs C-icliutr.il. 

Ciiy of CoWKiNi-, M\t«xi»tli - Scvditenirli 
cciimrivs silver T.alcr. 

*rhc obverw dejiccs tlic rliree Kings. Caspar, 
ItaUha&ar jnJ Melcinor, who sintglu t]io Inlant 
Christ. T)k reverse s)io«'s St. Untnhi, jtcinn* 
jjank'd by some of lier Virgins, r,ikmg (e.ive oh 
her fiitlier. King Deonoi oh Connval), and 
blessed by rhe Pope. Cyriaun, nn )>er ilcjwmire 
for Gcrniiiny to convert the lieachen. She and 
hot companions were niunlereil in Colocnic. 

CnARLC*^ V, gold d»>bla tif Naples. 

Coinmcn»oraring the pardon granted to tlie 
Nlcapoliiuis afWr dieir insiirTvcrion iig.unst die 
Inqiiisibon, 

City of Worms, if»i 7 silver Taler. 

Comincnioraring the first ceiicen.ifv of the 
Keforniaiinn. The tower on die reverse refers to 
Martin Luther’s ws'll-known hymn: /Trif fi'sie 
S>ir<i Uf mwr Gvr, 

Canton of Uri, 1730 g»ild ducat. 

l^cpircs St. Martin giving )iK cltwh to the 
begg.u. 

Ldwarp VIII, fy37 AUbroiiic dircepeiice. 

TIk only coin wWi hi« effigi'. The'c were 
stnick in igjd in preparation for die Coronation, 
and 39 (his was a new size for this denomiruition 
a number were issued by die Royal Mint, 
cliiefly to dcrcnninc whctlicr coin-operared 
inadnncs could be adapted to take this piece. 
Tliey were recalled on Edward VIII’s abdication, 
but a few arc still untcaccd. 
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